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What the label doesn’t tell 


being led into horrible enslavement because al! 
they can see is a label which looks pretty to them 
—a name which sounds appealing. Let’s see how 
these labels would read if the truth were required: 


HERE'S a law requiring that any dangerous 
ingredients in foods and drugs be printed on 
the label. Unfortunately there is no such law cover- 
ing ideas. @ Millions of people over the world are 





THE LABEL 


THE INCENTIVE 


THE WORK 


THE RESULT 





Communism 


Work to avoid starva- 
tion—or face the firing 
squad. 


Back-breaking work to 
the limit of human en- 
durance in return for 
the “security” of being 
kept_alive. 


Slave labor camps. Per- 
manently low standard 
of living. Dictators 
who rule by fear, and 
for whose power the 
people slave. 





Socialism 


No incentive because no 
one can progress. Work- 
ers and industry de- 
pendent on politicians. 


Slow and inefficient 
because there are not 
enough tools. Small 
chance of getting them 
because there is no one 
to save capital with 
which to create them. 


Low production and 
hence low standard of 
living. History is full 
of failures of socialism. 
Must turn eventually 
into communism or the 
incentive of capitalism. 





Americanism 


Good wages because of 
good tools. The right 
to select the work you 
do best, to earn and 
enjoy leisure—the 
“pursuit of happiness”. 


Efficient work; high 
production, becausé of 
constantly better ‘tools. 


The world’s highest 
standard of living; the 
world’s highest standard 
of freedom and decency. 





All of which shows it pays to find out what’s behind the label. Otherwise you may be taking not a cure but a poison. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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IGHTS, ACROBATS, clowns and elephants are only 
part of the Big Show. Behind the scenes, is a 
wizard world of machines making the circus tick! ... 
Machines that make railroad cars, trucks, cos- 
tumes, food and power—to transport, clothe, feed 
and light the rolling circus city... 

Machines that make steel—process ore, wood, 
cotton and glass—produce hosts of magic materials 
for the Big Show’s props and pageantry .. . 

Machines that team industry and science—create 
thousands of fabulous things to make your circus and 
your life richer, safer and more fun! 

And many of these machines are made by Allis- 
Chalmers—helping all industry make better products 
for every phase of living! 

* * 

Think of the part machines stamped A-C play in 
America’s everyday life . . . 

Whole cities depend on them for your water, 
light, sewage disposal. Hundreds of industries use 
them to make your clothing, cars, radios, bath tubs, 
homes. Countless farmers rely on them for cultivat- 
ing, planting, harvesting food for your table. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers equipment is at work in 
every basic industry ! 

This position of importance was achieved by 
Allis-Chalmers through a century of sound engineer- 
ing and painstaking craftsmanship. With engineers 
and executives everywhere, Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment has earned a reputation for efficient, economi- 
cal long-life operation. Good reason why this com- 
pany has grown to be one of the “Big 3” in electric 
power equipment—biggest of all in range of indus- 
trial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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fibre fabrics... 
vinyl-coated for extra wear 


Tentibone Sumsure’ 


THE FABRIC THAT LAUGHS AT THE SUN! 


Dirty feet ... sandy bathing suits ... heavy overcoats ... TEXTILENE 
SUNSURE fibre fabrics stand up under all kinds of use and abuse. They’re 
first choice with motorists who buy seat covers. They're used by more than 
200 of America’s leading makers of automobile seat covers. These good- 
looking, long-lasting fabrics come in a variety of heavy and light weaves 
and in many different colors. They are also used for acoustical and decora- 
tive purposes on walls and ceilings; for radio loud-speaker grilles; for shoes, 
hats, dolls, and baby-buggies; for curtains, table mats and ‘‘coasters.” 
Write for big 8 x 10 sample book of new TEXTILENE materials . . . or for 
information on TEXTILENE basket-weaves, yarns, cords, ribbons, bars, 
braids, and special shapes. TEXTILENE materials are easy to look at, easy 
to handle. Made by E. W. TwitcueLt, INc., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Say SUNSURE—to be sure 
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@ Twitchell makes twisted, folded, pressed, crushed, sian atti 
shaped, braided and woven paper products for industry. 
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Perseverance is an attribute of success. 
Nation-wide recognition of La Monte 
Check Paper as the leader in its field 
is doubtless due in no small part to the 
fact that George La Monte & Son have 
made one product and only one product 
— safety paper—for more than three 
quarters of a century. 





SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS | 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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the frictionless mechanism 
that made history 


Twenty years ago, American industry was dependent on precision 
measuring instruments from Europe. About that time, Shefheld Research 
Engineers inaugurated the development which not only emancipated 
Ainerican industry from European influence in precision but has given 
the United States world leadership in precision measuring instruments 
concurrently with its leadership in precision manufacturing generally. 


These engineers applied a new mechanical principle to precision 

meastrement—the Reed Mechanism which operates without friction. 

\ It was the heart of the Electrichek, a truly American Comparator, the 
original of which is now on exhibition at the Smithsonian Institution. 


Soon thereafter, the weightless light beam lever arm was added 
' to the Reed Mechanism to produce the now famous Visual Gage, 
which is today in wider use by industry than any other precise 

gaging comparator. It is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


{ { h e f ie ld corporation 


the j 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 








Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


Just as the ancients turned to the D 
phic oracle in their perplexity, so 
ern business executives in incr« 
numbers have got in the habit of takin, 
their problems to the American \| 
agement Assn. And for 14 years it 
been Alvin E. Dodd, presiding 
A.M.A. headquarters, who has he; 
them find the answers. 

e Change—Now Dodd is retiring. | 
ing his place is +4-year-old Lawrenc« 
Appley—formerly of Vick Chemx 
Socony Vacuum, War Manpower Ci 
mission, and currently vice-president 
Montgomery Ward. 

When A.M.A. was organized 25 
ago, Larry Appley was making chang 
and punching transfers as a sum 
conductor on a Broadway trolley linc 
New York. Now, a generation lat 
both man and organization stand at t 
top in their fields. In the last deca 
both have moved up together. 

e Niche—In 1930, Appley resigned 

instructorship in public speaking 

Colgate University to go into personn 
It was a pure example of a man findin; 
his niche. To it he brought many 1 
portant qualities for the job—the ethic 
values which he got from his childho: 
in his father’s parsonage; the quick, | 
quiring mind of a stable intellige: 
which matured in a time of change. 

By the time he became education 
director for Socony in New York Cit) 
Appley and the A.M.A. knew cacq 
other well. One of the most popul:y 
speakers at A.M.A. conferences, he 
came vice-president of the associatio1 
personnel division. " 
e Dividends—He was one of those buy] 
men who never seem too busy to (4 
operate in A.M.A. planning. And lik@ 
the other business experts who give “| 
their limited time to A.M.A., he say 
always got more than he gave. ‘ 

Appley is sure that this favorab@® 
balance of exchange will continue no 
that he is giving A.M.A. his full timcy 


—Complete story on A.M.A starts on page - 5 
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Business is bound to draw encouragement from Wall Street’s hopes that 
a new bull market is finally under way (pages 19 and 98). 

To some extent, this will be sentimental. 

But there is a good practical side to it, too. Enthusiasm for listed stocks 
Is bound to carry over into new issues. 

Many companies now should be able to sell stock instead of borrowing 
at the bank or floating bonds. 














a 

Never before this postwar era have investors been confronted with a 
peacetime economy running at full steam. They have felt it was too good to 
be true. 

Finally they have agreed to “buy” it. And buy they did, indeed. Turn- 
over in listed common stocks has been the biggest in years. 

Wall Street seems to be chanting: “This boom is not ephemeral; profits 
gre not chimerical; depression is not inevitable.” 


That’s quite a change of tune. It is devoutly to be hoped that this sudden 
optimism is not overdone. 
A technical reaction is likely after the 25-point rise in the stock aver- 
ages. This might make investment money run back to the storm cellar. 
e 








Four industries can be said certainly to face no decline this year. These 





are petroleum, autos, steel, and railway equipment. 





Another that is very unlikely to slide is construction. There will be no 
decline in demand for housing, but there might possibly be a contraction in 
the funds to effectuate the demand. 

Together, though, these five provide a stiff spine for the economy. 

e 

Home building remains one of the very strongest spots in the business 
picture, yet one of the most puzzling (BW-May1‘48,p10). 

Price is the ominous factor. United Industrial Associates, Inc., figures a 
home that cost $4,599 in 1939 (national average) was up to $10,769 in 
March of this year. April figures would show another rise. 

Nevertheless, the Dept. of Labor estimates builders started 90,000 new 
homes in April—up 29% from March and 34% above a year ago. 

Value of new construction put in place in April (all types, including 
public works) was $1,269-million, says the Labor Dept. That was 9% ahead 
of March and an increase of 37% over a year earlier. 

And construction contractors added 163,000 workers last month. This 
brought the total to 1,790,000, highest April figure since 1942. 

* 

Tighter mortgage money may crimp housing later, but it wasn’t doing 
so as recently as last March. 

Nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 and less totaled $955-million for that 
month. This is up 11% from a year earlier and the highest for a March since 
the Home Loan Bank Board has been compiling the records. 

For the first quarter, however, commercial banks lent 2% less on mort- 
gages than in the 1947 period. All other classes of lenders topped a year ago. 
2 

Growth in the size of the average mortgage loan is one of the things that 
eontinue to bother observers. 

All through 1947, the size of the individual loan grew. Average for the 
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year was above $4,400 per mortgage. In March of this year the 207,715 
mortgages tabulated were nudging the $4,600 level. 

Price shows up here. The more the home costs, the bigger the loan. 

2 

In a few instances, high levels of home building aren‘t the bonanza to 
suppliers that they should be. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is steadily diversifying its line of products but 
remains very much interested in home thermostats. This week, the company 
announced it is laying off 300 men because of limited orders. 

Limitations are caused by (1) inability of manufacturers of furnaces and 
boilers to get all the steel they need, and (2) the ceiling that tight fuel oil 
supplies put on the installation of oil burners. 


Crude petroleum prices still are threatening to go higher. The big 
companies are having all they can do te hold them. 

Despite record crude production ‘around 5,400,000 bbl. daily against 
an average of some 3,500,000 prewar), refineries have trouble getting all the 
oil they can use. So they bid over the posted price. 

Premiums like these forced the two earlier price rises. They threaten 
to do the same thing again. 





Gasoline station operators, in sections of the country where supplies are 
allocated, already are looking for new sources of income. 

Methods were mainly learned during the war. Some are bolstering their 
repair departments. Others are pushing an old standby—tire, battery, and 
accessory sales. Quite a few are considering stocking any kind of merchan- 
dise that might appeal to their customers. 

Meanwhile, with the constant danger of pumps running dry, operators 
can grab a little leisure—close earlier evenings, maybe all day Sunday. 

ew 
Motoring vacationists should check gasoline supplies before they pick 


the section they want to visit. Dealers in the tightest areas are even begin- 
ning to wonder if they wiil have gas for all their old customers. 








Cottonseed oil is going to be very tight until ginning of new-crop cotton 
gets into full swing in August and September. Users have contracted for 
available supplies to cover the summer months. 

That accounted for one of this week's hottest price situations. The oll 
shot up 2¢ a Ib. on Tuesday, almost as much again on Wednesday. 

Buyers also had their eyes on Senate action on the oleomargarine taxes. 
Margarine’s raw material is more than 50% cottonseed oil. 

e 

Metals producers in this country have felt for some time that need for 
dollars might attract foreign selling in this market. The idea is that the pro- 
ducing country might want the metal but need dollars more. 

Now there is a report in the domestic metal trade of such business. 

Italy had applied for a lead allocation under the Marshall Plan. But in 
the last few days, Italians are said to have been offering lead here. 

Actually, though, only one nonferrous metal has had its price socked 
by foreign competition. That is quicksilver. Spanish sales have sent prices 
crashing. A lot of high-cost U. S. mines have closed down. 

Gontonts copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 22, 1948, Iseue—Business Wook, 390 W. 42nd &t., New York, W. Y. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 


Business Week Index (above). 


PRODUCTION 
q TO ee) ee ee ee ee 
: Production of automobiles and trucks...............0 ccc cee eseeeeeueeee 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .............6.-6ceeeeeees 
Ee TS 8 ee ee eer oe eee ere 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............0ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.2.2... c cee eee eee ee 
4 Money im circulation (millions)... ... 1.2.2.2... 0 ese ee ec eee eeeeeoeeees 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................0.0eeceeeeee 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)....................-. 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 





Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)............ 020s cece eee ener eeeeees 
Scenn steel composite: (Irom Age, tom)... 2... 6. ce ce ccc ee ce eeeses cee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 0. cece eee eeeeeeeee 
SS SEER AE EER CELE CERO eee 
F Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..........-.:eeseeeeeeeeeeceeeeceens 
dq Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............---- eee eeeeeee 
j Wool tops (New York, Wb.)...........0.cccrccccvccccccccveccccesscecs 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............020eeeeeeeees 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............2.222eeeeeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............-+.- 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............-+++. 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............++- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............--++0+e0+5 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-------- 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............--++ 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............-.-.. 6-0-0 sees eee 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..........- 2... 0-20 -eeeeeees 
ee een A NOD SUNN SS, og Sa cre eh oss pe So eews cere ccsbseees 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............6. 0.6. ce eee eee eee eee 
*Preliminary, week ended May 15th. 2Ceiling fixed by Government. 





+Revised, 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*192.0 


95.4 
82,155 
$22,022 
5,109 
5,423 
2,114 


$27,762 
+6% 
100 


419.1 
276.3 
382.0 
$80.27 
$40.66 
21.500¢ 
$2.42 
5.05¢ 
37.88¢ 
$1.965 
23.49¢ 


130.2 
3.37% 
2.77% 

14% 

13% 


46,373 
63,174 
14,255 
1,650 
35,499 
4,228 
930 
21,038 


1947 


Preceding 
Week 


$190.6 


94.3 
184,684 
$24,273 

5,087 
5,413 
$2,312 


83 


$27,762 
+7% 
108 


416.4 
274.5 
374.8 
$80.27 
$40.66 
21.500¢ 
$2.42 
+5.12¢ 
37.36¢ 
$1.91] 
23.60¢ 


125.3 
3.41% 
2.77% 

14% 

13% 


46,529 
63,132 
14,205 
1,577 
35,640 
4,246 
860 
20,856 


J 


Month 
Ago 


179.1 


80.0 
104,761 
$24,746 

5,087 
5,391 
406 


82 

32 
$27,77 

+13% 

101 


421.5 
271.7 
377.4 
$81.14 
$40.33 
21.500¢ 
$2.49 
5.36¢ 
37.87¢ 
$1.785 
23.05¢ 


122.7 
3.47% 
2.77% 

14% 
13% 


46,210 
62,855 
14,333 
1,533 
35,260 
4,326 
870 
21,130 


1948 


Year 
Ago 


187.4 


96.1 
82,881 
$18,422 
4,616 
5,008 
2,177 


84 

63 
$28,134 
+13% 
88 


399.9 
262.9 
339.8 
$69.82 
$29.58 
22.413¢ 
$2.64 
6.19¢ 
36.00¢ 
$1.389 
20.90¢ 


110.7 
3.18% 
2.53% 

13-14% 
1% 


45,760 
63,137 
11,960 
1,997 
39,197 
4,026 
787 
22,233 


4 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 
228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.28] 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


$427,777 
+ +32,309 
++6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


8Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


t¢Estinate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16). 
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WORLD FAMOUS YORK ENGINEERING 
and research bring you the great advance in room 
air conditioning . . . refrigerating circuit sealed 


as thoroughly as a light bulb... 


a full 5-year 


protection plan on this sealed refrigerating cir- 
cuit. York gives you this great guarantee plus a 


one-year warranty on the entire unit. 





fad 


AIR CONDITIONER 


THE YORK ROOM 


HERE'S WHAT THE YORK ROOM AIR CONDITIONER GIVES YOU 


1. HERMETICALLY SEALED REFRIGERATING CIRCUIT 
—dirt, moisture and trouble sealed out... 
efficiency sealed in. Tamper-proof.Trouble- 
free. 

2. PRESSURE-TYPE BLOWERS— insure positive air 
circulation under all conditions. 

3. TWO INDEPENDENTLY POWERED AIR CIRCUITS— 
provide lowest cost year round use. . . 
fresh filtered air, perfect ventilation with- 
out drafts during seasons when air cooling 
is not required. 

4. ACOUSTICALLY TREATED CABINET—sound proof- 


ing materials applied throughout reduce in- 
side as well as outside noises to a minimum. 


You'll marvel at the new “hush-hush” at- 
mosphere. 

. THOROUGH AIR FILTRATION—7-ply Air Filter 
effectively eliminates dust, dirt and pollen. 
Easily removed for inspection or replace- 
ment. 

G. UNIVERSAL AIR DIRECTION GRILLES—give you 
complete control over room air circulation 
. .. prevents drafts, dead air pockets and 


unconditioned areas. 

7. POSITIVE FRESH AIR CONTROL — assures defi- 
nite quantities, in percent, of clean, filtered, 
outside air to suit your needs. 

8. ROOM AIR EXHAUST—replaces entire volume 
of room air quickly after heavy smoking 
or excessive occupancy. 


For your home... for your office. . . for 
your reception room a York Room Air 
Conditioner will give you delightful sum- 
mertime hours of comfort and relaxation. 
To sufferers from hay fever, the York 
Room Air Conditioner brings comforting 
relief. It operates with windows closed... 
thus keeping out dust, dirt, pollen and 
disturbing outside noises. 

Visit your nearest York Distributor’s 
showroom today. There you can see the 
York Room Air Conditioner in operation. 
You will be amazed at its simplicity, 
delighted with its appearance, and satis- 
fied by its moderate price. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


ONE OF THE DISTINGUISHED FAMILY OF YORK COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





U. S. FOREIGN POLICY is at a turn- 
ing point. But the policymakers them- 
selves don’t see which way they will 
have to turn. They are confused and uncertain in 
the face of what now looks like a full-fledged Rus- 
sian “peace offensive” (page 115). 

It’s like an Indian wrestling match: You've 
been pushing shoulder-to-shoulder against the 
other fellow. Suddenly he stops pushing. 

You can’t tell: Maybe he’s quitting; maybe 
he’s just leaning back, to let you fall on your face. 

But whichever it is, you’ve got to catch your- 
self up quick if you're going to stay on your feet. 


Up to now, the Truman tactic has been 
counterpressure against the Russian drive. The 
Truman Doctrine in Greece, the Marshall Plan, the 
draft—each one was sold to Congress and the pub- 
lic as a stop-Russia move. 

Soon, policymakers may have to get along 
without this emotion to work on. Then, they may be 
forced to find new tactics to jibe with the temper 
of a peace-happy public. 

That’s if Russia keeps on being nice, o7 
course. Whether Russia means it, is the real ques- 
tion—as we said last week. 

This week’s broadcast by Stalin himself shows 
that something big is going on over there. You 
can't tell for sure: 

Is this a quick feint to cover some new thrust? 

Or is the Politburo really trying to end the post- 
war struggle that’s been keeping the world in 
turmoil? 

We think there is evidence—we’ve been re- 
porting it to you since February (BW -Feb.7’48,p15) 
—that Russia does want to call off the contest; that 
it’s feeling the pressure of U. S. action in Europe; 
that it’s decided to buy 5 or 10 years’ time by 
playing along with the reconstruction of Europe. 


You can see already how public opinion—both 
here and abroad— is forcing the Administration to 
take this Russian thing more seriously. 

After the exchange between Ambassador 
Bedell Smith and Foreign Minister Molotov, Tru- 
man emphasized that it hadn’t strengthened his 
faith in peace. 

One short week later, the State Dept.’s formal 
response to Stalin’s overture was: ’’. . . encourag- 
a. 


But, the department said, Russia and the 
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U. S. can’t settle world issues between themselves; 
other nations would have to sit in. 


os 

DON’T BOTHER TO READ the economic re- 
port that Sen. Taft’s Joint Committee belatedly 
brought out this week—at least, not if you've been 
following Taft’s campaign speeches. 

You can get the report in a neat printed 
pamphlet. But the original typescript we read was 
a composite of pages pulled together from a dozen 
drafts, some dated as far back as March. 

Sample quotation: ‘“With regard to immediate 
action relating to taxes, we disagree with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that a cost-of-living tax 
credit of $40 be given for each taxpayer and each 
dependent. .. .” 

& 

The one interesting ‘’finding” in the report is 
the one we told you about last week: Taft feels 
that Truman’s Council of Economic advisers is 
sticking its nose into social and welfare matters 
that it ought to consider none of its business. 

On the other hand, Vice-Chairman Wolcott at 
first refused to sign Chairman Taft's report. Wol- 
cott’s reason: It goes into matters under the juris- 
diction of his House Banking Committee. Next 
day, however, he did reluctantly sign. 


CARTEL CONTROL of scarce industrial mate- 
rials is being urged on Truman—as the most feas- 
ible way of dealing with defense and foreign-aid 
pressure on metal supplies. 

It wouldn’t be labeled that, of course. It would 
appear as a revision of the present floundering vol- 
untary allocation program. The proposal is to 
amend Taft's voiuntary-contro! law to: 

(1) Eliminate the Justice Dept.’s veto on any 
allocation schemes that look monopolistic. 

(2) Drop the public hearings now required be- 
fore any plan goes into effect. 

The idea behind all this is: If you are going 
to rely on voluntary measures to take the place of 
government controls, you have to recognize that 
you are asking industry groups to divvy up orders 
and supplies. That’s what a cartel does—and a 
cartel, even a government-sponsored one, can’t 
operate efficiently in a goldfish bowl. 


This plan may never break into the open. But 
it’s the nearest thing to government controls over 
production that you need to watch for this year. 


The sweeping control plan that Arthur Hill's 
15 
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National Security Resources Board drew up—the 
one we told you about last week—got a flat turn- 


down at the White House. 

Truman didn’t like the way Hill’s scheme 
mixed mobilization controls for future use in war- 
time with immediate measures to handle present 
scarcities. He didn’t like the idea of having Hill 
administer controls. And he thought the whole 
setup threatened too much military dominance, 
particularly since it was tagged as a Ferdinand 
Eberstadt brainchild. 


So now, two alternative approaches are being 
worked out for Truman by a special committee in 
which Commerce Dept. people have the key spots; 
they’re the ones who opposed the Hill plan. 

One proposal would be complete down-the-line 
allocation of steel and the major nonferrous metals. 
If you want to allocate at all, the government boys 
figure, you've got to go whole hog. 

By the time you take care of government and 
foreign programs and key industrial expansion, 
you‘ve grabbed off nearly half the steel. As they see 
it, you can’t just let people scramble for the rest. 


No one thinks real allocation could get 
through Congress. But Truman may go for it any- 
way. It would be a political sop to New Dealers, 
would put him on record with a program that might 
look good in November if industry has tied itself in 
knots meanwhile. 

® 

In case Truman wants something with a 
chance of passage, the committee has prepared a 
second scheme built around voluntary controls. 

Their plan: 

(1) Voluntary allocation with the antimonop- 
oly shackles taken off. 

(2) The priority for military orders already 
included in draft legislation (BW-May8’48,p15). 

(3) New spot priorities for emergency health 
and welfare needs. 

lf armament expands no farther, they think 
this might do the trick. 


THE SECOND TAX BILL you have been hear- 
ing about will reach the House floor in a few days. 


Ways & Means Chairman Knutson describes 
the measure as technical and noncontroversial. It 
would do things like these: 

(1) Let corporations carry losses forward for 
five years as an offset against taxable profits, but 
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limit them to a one-year carryback; present law 
permits two-year carryback, two-year carry forward. 

(2) Block manipulation of commodity-market 
trading to transform short-term capital gains into 
long-term gains. 

(3) Shift to the government the burden of 
proof that a corporation is retaining an unreason- 
able portion of earnings to avoid taxes. 

(4) Permit employees to pay capital-gains tax, 
instead of income tax, on profits from cut-rate stock 
options given by employers. 

® 


A good bit of this doesn’t look so noncontro- 
versial to chairman Millikin’s Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Anyway, Millikin isn’t anxious to let another 
tax bill reach the Senate floor this year; he’s afraid 
embarrassingly costly amendments would get 
tacked on—excise tax cuts, for instance. 

So, don’t count on Knutson’‘s bill this year. 


THE BUTTER-MARGARINE FIGHT was all it 
took to guarantee that there won’t be any long- 
range farm legislation from the 80th Congress. 


It has blocked the efforts of leaders like Sen. 
Aiken and Rep. Hope—chairmen of Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees—to get the south- 
ern and middle-western factions of the farm bloc 
to agree on a postwar system of price support, 
parity, and crop limitation. 

Aiken had just about got his senators lined 
up when the margarine-tax repealer came along. 
He still expects to run his farm bill through the 
Senate. 

But in the House, where the butter boys are 
tossing in spite bills aimed at cotton and tobacco 
growers in the oleo country, there’s no chance left 
to get the feuders together. 

So, it looks as if Congress will come up with 
another one-year extension of the wartime Steagall 
Amendment. That guarantees practically every 
farmer 90% of parity on all he produces. 


¢ Truman’s people are going to try out Taft-Hartley 
repeal as a campaign issue. Under-Secretary of 
Labor Dave Morse will make the first speeches 
soon; if they go over, Truman will have something 
to say too... 

¢ There’s a new word creeping into the jargon of 
the bureaucrats. They're picking it up from atom 
scientists who discovered during the war there is 
such a thing as a million dollars. The word: 
megabuck—you know, like megacycles. 
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Stock Market Makes the Break-Through 


After three tries, it crashes the ceiling. And it looks as 
though it meant it. But bull signals could prove wrong. 


Wall Street this week was celebrat- 
ing what it firmly believes is a new bull 
market. After three tries and three fail- 
ures (chart above), the stock price aver- 
ages finally slammed through the upper 
resistance level that has hemmed them 
in for a year and a half (page 98). ‘This 
took them out of the “supply area” 
where each rise has met a deluge of 
stock for sale. 

As far as traders are concerned, the 

sky now is the limit. The threat of an 
early technical reaction from the swift 
advance of the last two months scarcely 
bothers them. 
e End of Gloom—For the businessman, 
the main significance of the break- 
through is this: The stock market is tak- 
ing back its gloomy predictions about 
the near-term future of the economy. 
Apparently, it is now betting that the 
business boom will continue, that cor- 
porate profits will stay high. 

Ever since the break in September, 
1946, the stock market has been the 


one dark spot in the business picture. 
Month after month, sales and earnings 
have knocked out new records. But the 
market has floundered dismally in a 
narrow range, some 10% to 25% under 
its 1946 highs. If it was making any 
prediction at all during this Spies it 
was saying that the boom could not last, 
that business was headed for trouble of 
one sort or another. 

The break-out changes all that. The 
market now joins the chorus of proph- 
ets who see no early end to the current 
prosperity. 

But if the market was wrong before, 
it could be wrong now. Before he can 
appraise the meaning of the break- 
through, the businessman will have to 
examine the credentials of the new bull 
market and decide just what made trad- 
ers change their minds. 

e Labor Situation Helps—One thing 
certainly was the labor situation. Right 
or wrong, Wall Street thinks that labor 
has been forced onto the defensive. The 


stiffening attitude of companies, such 
as General Electric and U. S. Steel, in 
third-round wage negotiations made 
a deep impression on traders. And no- 
body in Wall Street has overlooked the 
failure of the meat strike, the federal 
action against John L. Lewis, and the 
failure of the railroad brotherhoods to 
extract additional concessions by strike 
threat. 

As investors see it, contract negotia- 
tions are coming up with the unions 
not in the saddle—for the first time 
since the end of the war. This does not 
mean the breaking of the unions or the 
end of union power. (Many in Wall 
Street talk as though it did.) But man- 
agement is asserting its right to bargain. 
Before this, management has simply 
tried to hold down its concessions on 
wage increases and fringe demands. 
e Armament, Too—Equally important 
in Wall Street thinking is the increas- 
ing armament program that emerged 
this spring. And coupled with that is 
the brighter tone of the international 
picture since the Italian elections. 

The new defense program means that 
the government will be spending heav- 
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ily for arms and European aid, at least 
for a couple of years. And at the same 
time the hints of a less aggressive policy 
on Russia’s part suggest that the dan- 
gers of war or of warlike mobilization 
of the U.S. economy may be letting up 
a trifle. 

e Stability Ahead—All this adds up to a 
situation that obviously looks good to 
the stock market. Apparently, what 
Wall Street is betting on is a long 
period in which government spending 
will be big enough to put a powerful 
prop under business—but not big 
enough to dominate the economy com- 
pletely. 

In this period—so traders think— 
prices and wages will be fairly stable. 
At least, they will be steady enough so 
they won’t press uncomfortably on 
profit margins. And government con- 
trols, if any, will be too mild to make 
a serious dent in sales or earnings. 

This is a rough sketch of the glow- 

ing picture that the bulls have before 
them. And there are other bullish ele- 
ments to consider. 
e Other Bullish Factors—One is the tax 
cut that has just taken effect. It is too 
early for investors to have piled up any 
money from the reduced cates. But 
Wail Street is hoping that « good slice 
of the $5-billion addition to individual 
incomes after taxes will find its way to 
the stock market. Meanwhile, it is 
getting a psychological lift from the 
fact that Congress saw the need for 
lightening the tax burden on the upper- 
and middle-income brackets. 

Another thing is the coming election 
and the prospect of a change of admin- 
istration. 

e In Balance—Finally, there is the fact 
that inflationary and deflationary forces 
seem to have reached a rough balance, 
even if it proves only temporary. Farm- 
and-food prices are easing seasonally. 


Industrial prices are firm, but not rising 
much. Soft goods producers in a few 
lines are paying lower prices on their 
raw materials, though not enough to 
make a difference in the total price 
level. 

‘Theoretically, inflation should be 

bullish for common stocks. But the 
market has demonstrated in the past 
couple of years that inflation scares it. 
Traders are afraid that corporations will 
get caught with rising costs that can’t 
be passed along to consumers fast 
enough to protect profit margins. 
e In Focus—Many of the bullish ele- 
ments in the present picture have been 
there all along. But they didn’t come 
into focus until the past few months. 
Now Wall Street can see them all at 
once. Hence, it is more inclined to 
start marking up its valuation of the 
earnings and dividends that corpora- 
tions are ringing up. Fundamentally, 
that’s what explains the break-through. 
e Big Question—Now that the averages 
are out of their pen, the big question 
for Wall Street is how far its new bull 
market will go. You can get all sorts 
of opinions—most of them bullish just 
now—but the real answer is that nobody 
knows. 

Activity on the Big Board late last 
week and early this week looked like an 
old-fashioned bull market with all the 
trimmings. Big blocks of stock changed 
hands rapidly in contrast to the small 
package buying of recent months. Vol- 
ume of trading was the heaviest in years. 
e Who Gained?—By and large, the 
leadership was good. Old favorites like 
General Motors and Big Steel made 
solid gains. But there was also the eager 
x aig arth in the “cats and dogs” that 
characterizes a bull market: When the 
public comes into the market, it almost 
always goes for the penny arcade. 

On the Curb Exchange, for instance, 


BIG BOARD'S big business. Last week saw the heaviest — a in 15 years on 


the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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And trading was broadest ever for a Saturday 


Commonwealth & Southern warrants 
sold for #. They had been down 
around ys. They entitle the holder to 
buy a share of Commonwealth 4 
Southern at 30 (it’s now selling at 33 

Tri-Continental Corp. warrants — 

up to 44 after a 1947 low of 13. They 
entitle the holder to buy for 18.46 a 
stock now selling at 10%. 
@ No Ceiling?—Many a customer’s man 
is now talking about an “objective” of 
250 or better for the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. (The peak of the 1942-1946’ bull 
sate was $12.50.) Others are hitch- 
ing their wagons to even brighter and 
more remote stars. Some men in Wall 
Street will tell you that there is no 
reason this market should stop short of 
the stratospheric 381 that the Big Bull 
Market reached in 1929. 

But before a businessman lets this 
sort of stardust sift into his planning, 
he should stop and take a look at some 
of the question marks in the current 
market situation. 

First, the break-through doesn’t give 

anybody a guarantee that the market 
will keep on going up. Technically 
speaking, it makes the current move- 
ment a bull market. But technical sig- 
nals can be wrong. 
e Causes for Caution—It’s worth tre- 
membering that the bear market that 
just ended wasn’t anything like a typical 
bear movement. There was no cumula- 
tive decline in prices. The averages 
simply dropped like an express elevator 
to a new trading range and stayed there. 
This means that the new bull market 
starts from a fairly high level. Already, 
it is in territory that historically has 
proved dangerous ground. 

Another thing to remember is that 
improving stock prices will touch off a 
flood of new issues. Many a corpora- 
tion has been waiting impatiently for 
a chance to put out new stock to meet 
today’s increased capital requirements. 
These new securities will compete with 
the old ones for the capital that in- 
vestors make available. 

And finally, no one should forget that 

the market seems to be laying its bets 
on the assumption that the U. S. econ- 
omy can strike and hold an extremely 
delicate balance. Any one of a dozen 
things could tear Wall Street’s elab- 
orate calculations to shreds. 
e Uncertain Predictions—Russia, for in- 
stance, might start getting nastier in- 
stead of backtracking. Or, on the other 
hand, Russia might become so genteel 
that we would ditch our arms program. 
(Admittedly, that’s a long shot.) 

Management might not win out in 
third-round wage negotiations. Prices 
might get out of hand in the second 
half of this year as government spend- 
ing steps up. 

Any of these developments might 
make Wall Street change its mind 
again. But for the moment, anyhow, 
it is betting against them. 
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Rocket Spurs Peacetime Industry 


to perfect such wartime devices—and are 
learning some valuable peacetime lessons 
in the doing. Rocket study has helped de- 


The innards of a rocket look like this one, 
now on display at New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History. Its developer 
was Dr. Robert H. Goddard, American 
rocket pioneer. Engineers are still working 


velop _high-temperature-resisting metals, 
processing techniques, new concepts in fuels. 





Spring Boosts Tire Sales 


Mild recession seems to be over, although supply has met 
demand. Industry feels increased motoring, use of more natural 
rubber will keep sales high. But wage raises would boost prices. 


The rubber companies this week were 

enjoying spring weather, the  well- 
known tonic for tire sales. In Akron, 
it looked as if the industry had begun 
to crawl cut of the mild recession it 
experienced earlier this year (BW— 
Mar.27’48,p23). 
e “The Cold-Feet Months”—Manufac- 
turers had a bad time in the “cold feet 
months.”” That’s what the trade often 
calls the first quarter of the year in nor- 
mal times—when a sales slump throws 
a scare in management ranks. Consum- 
ers’ demands for replacement tires had 
been met last winter. 

At the same time, dealers had all the 

stocks they wanted. Factory inventories 
had risen to prewar standards. So man- 
ufacturers threw the brakes on_pro- 
duction rather than take a chance on a 
spring pickup. 
e The Outlook—Now that business is 
looking better, men in the industry are 
appraising the over-all position. Gener- 
ally, they agree that: 


SALES will improve for tires as summer 
comes along. Nontire items have had 
no slump. 
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PRODUCTION will emphasize more use 
of natural than of synthetic rubber. 
PRICES will stay where they are unless 
costs drive them up. 
e Third Best Year?—Market analysts 
generally believe that 1948 should be at 
least the third best year in the tire in- 
dustry’s history. Sales managers see an- 
other big season of summer driving, 
with more cars on the road than ever 
before. This means more tires wearing 
out and more replacement sales. They 
also say that the European Recovery 
Program will help to bolster sales. 
¢ Questions—They would feel safer in 
their tire forecasts if they knew the an- 
swer to these two questions: 

(1) Will their industry get through 
the third-round wage negotiations (BW 
—Apr.17’48,p113) now under way with- 
out a crippling strike? 

(2) How long will the strike last at 
Chrysler (page 110), which is tying up 
one-fifth of the new-car output and 
original tire equipment business? 

* Wages and Prices—Many rubber exec- 
utives openly predict that a hefty new 
wage boost would force a hike in tire 





prices. The United Rubber Workers 
are asking a 30¢-an-hour increase includ- 
ing health and welfare benefits. 

Manufacturers emphasize that pro 
duction costs are already at a record 
high. They believe that a_ further 
squeeze on their margin could mean 
only one thing—an upward trend in 
prices on first-, second-, and third-line 
tires. 

e More Natural Rubber—On the pro 
duction front, the industry has been 
increasing its use of natural rubber. In 
1947, the industry split its use of nat 
ural and synthetic rubber virtually 50 
50. This year, with tree rubber some 
what more plentiful, the ratio is ex 
pected to be 60-40 in favor of natural 

In the first quarter of 1948, the in 
dustry used 163,000 tons of natural rub 
ber as against 116,000 tons of syn 
thetic. This consumption of natural 
rubber was five times as much as the 
industry chewed up in the first quartei 
of 1946, the first full postwar year. ‘Total! 
rubber consumption for the first threc 
ntonths of 1946 was 238,000 tons—all 
but 33,000 tons of it synthetic. 

The larger use of crude rubber em 
phasizes one point that industry tire 
experts readily admit—natural rubber 
has a considerable consumer preference. 
Also, crude rubber is considered neces 
sary in truck and heavy-duty tires be 
cause it generates less heat than syn 
thetic. 

Synthetic rubber continues to be 

favored in certain industrial applica 
tions. Wire cable is an example. The 
uniform quality of synthetic reduces the 
problems in milling and compounding 
encountered in using natural rubber. 
e No Limit—There is no top limit on 
the amount of natural rubber that man 
ufacturers can use under the rubber act 
of 1948. It does specify that a mini 
mum of 200,000 tons of general-pur- 
pose svnthetic must be used in trans- 
portation items, plus 22,000 tons of 
special-purpose rubbers. Government 
rubber regulations are now phrased to 
specify the minimum amount of syn- 
thetic that must go into a passenger 
tire. Previously, the regulations set a 
maximum on thé amount of natural 
rubber that could be used. 

This change reflects the intent of 

the new legislation: Its aim is to assure 
consumption of enough synthetic to 
maintain a domestic rubber-producing 
industry adequate for national security. 
Enforced use of synthetic also allows for 
continued stockpiling of natural rub- 
ber by the government as a security 
measure. 
e Smaller Stockpile—But there is a be- 
lief that the natural-rubber stockpile 
would not have to be as great as the 
600,000 tons available after Pearl Har- 
bor: The war-born synthetic industry 
can step up production rapidly in case 
of an emergency. 
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A.M.A. Helps Management Plan . . . 
» This library at A.M.A. headquarters in New York is the basis for much research to answer 
questions from businessmen. Its emphasis is on labor relations 


Answering Questions for Businessmen 


American Management Assn. does high-quality research work 
in a half-dozen fields to help its members solve their problems. 


One of management's biggest profes- 
sional groups got ready this week to cele- 
brate its 25th anniversary and to inaugu- 
rate a new president. The organization: 
American Management Assn. Its new 
chief executive: Lawrence A. Appley 
(cover). Neither is a stranger to the 


other: Their being tied up officially 








With Management Know-How... 


Alvin E. Dodd is retiring as A.M.A., presi- 
dent after 14 years on the job 
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merely formalizes a long-standing in- 
timacy. 

e Transition—On July 1, Appley moves 
to New York from his vice-presidency of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago. 
And at that time Alvin E. Dodd, A.M.A. 
executive since 1934, retires to become 
an A.M.A. adviser. It will be, Appley 
hopes, “an imperceptible transition,” 

Dodd, less reticent, considers Appley’s 

election a big forward step for the asso- 
ciation which, under his own presidency, 
Tose to its present eminence. 
e Unique Group—Among management 
organizations the A.M.A. is unique in 
its intensively cultivated interests in a 
half-dozen fields; in the objective ap- 
proach and research on which its author- 
ity rests; in the steady volunteer par- 
ticipation it gets from people like Appley, 
already too busy in high corporate jobs. 
These practicing business experts, to- 
gether with a smal] professional A.M.A. 
office staff, do the organization’s plan- 
ning and handle its production and ac- 
tivities. 

There is nothing “special” about what 
A.M.A. does. Its conferences, publica- 
tions, and research are more or less stand- 
ard for business and trade groups of all 
types. In the fields that these groups 
cover, discussion meetings, published ma- 
terial, and investigations can be had by 
the bushel. But A.M.A.’s distinction is 
that its work in industrial relations, mar- 





... In Labor 


John A. Stephens, U. S. Steel official, runs 
A.M.A.’s Personnel Division 


keting, production, finance, office man 
agement, insurance, and packaging is of 
a high quality. 

e Clearing House—A.M.A.’s New York 
office acts as a clearing house for current 
information in all of these fields. When 
any of its 12,500 members tells A.M.A 
which of the “divisions” he is interested 
in, the organization gives him the info. 
mation on it. If A.M.A. doesn’t have the 
answer, it can usually tell him where to 
get it. ; 

Once a month members get the Man 

agement Review, a digest of 1,200 pub 
lications which may have printed some 
thing a businessman shouldn’t miss 
Twice a month management-men get 
Personnel, which is a report made up 
of original papers in the field of in 
dustrial and human relations. Conferenc« 
transcripts, research reports, and check 
lists are issued at regular intervals. 
e Editor—A.M.A. conferences, research, 
and publications in recent years have been 
under the immediate direction of James 
Rice, editor and assistant secretary. ‘Th: 
association’s conferences have been draw 
ing 15,000 executives a year; meetings 
have become so crowded that they ar 
now confined to members only. 

Research reports are written along 
practical, how-to-do-it lines. Subjects 
range from the cosmic (methods of stab: 
lizing industrial emp-oyment) to th 
microcosmic (employee interviewing 
Typical recent research projects: Collec- 
tive Bargaining in the Office; How to 
Prepare and Maintain a Supervisor’s Po! 
icy Manual. A report due out soon wil! 
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. In Finance 


official, heads the Finance Division 


be on the administration of insurance 
buying. 


eLabor Relations—Although Dodd’s 


background was in marketing and the 


J organization has spread-eagle interests, 


A.M.A. has become best known for its 





ern 


work in labor relations over the last dec- 


Pade. And there are some—those interested 
® in the less glamorous aspects of A.M.A.’s 


) work—whose first reaction to the Appley 


} Jappointment was that it meant a further 


Semphasis on labor. 
P 


But this isn’t so. Appley is determined 


@ to see that there are no dents in the full 


‘ circle of A.M.A. activities—that while the 


§ labor work goes on in as high gear as be- 






> fore, the other divisions must keep pace. 


This is what Appley is taking over: 


*Personnel Division 


A.M.A. activities in the broad field of 


S industrial relations stem principally from 

Fthis group. It is headed by one of the 
#country’s top labor-relations executives— 
WJohn A. Stephens, 
charge of industrial relations for United 
@States Steel Corp. As an A.M.A. vice- 
} president, 
"he j 
_j trial relations men, Its objective: to guide 
9 A.M.A. in mapping specific programs for 


®} bctter employer-employee relations. 


vice-president in 


Stephens heads a Personnel 
Council of top-level personnel and indus- 


Here’s how the Personnel Council 


@ works: 


A.M.A. members are questioned from 


> time to time on what they think are their 


most urgent personnel problems. The 
volunteer (unpaid) council members sift 
the answers, then pass the problems on 
to A.M.A. industrial relations research- 


@crs—along with suggestions. The council 


teads the researchers’ reports, sometimes 
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Murray Shields, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 











In Production 


George S. Dively, head of Harris-‘Seybold Co., 


runs the Production Division 


has them revised. Finally, management 
reaps the benefits at industrial relations 
conferences, or in pamphlet form. In 
1947, employers said that they wanted to 
know how to set up better communica- 
tion lines between management and rank- 
and-file. A.M.A, got busy. The result: 
a series of reports, including one on 
“Checking the Effectiveness of Employee 
Communication.” 
® Negotiation Studies—Papers and panel 
discussions have dealt at length with 
union negotiations. Arbitration, job eval- 
uation techniques, merit rating and em- 
ployee testing, and foreman training have 
been subjects of other recent studies. 
When management began to get con- 
cerned over problems of bargaining with 
office workers’ unions, A.M.A. took over. 
It issued a thorough special report on 
“Collect-ve Bargaining in the Office” 
(BW—Feéb.7'48,p88). This research job 
—as many others in A.M.A.—extended 
over more than one division. The per- 
sonnel and office management divisions 
watched its drafting. 
e Guidance—In the personnel division, as 
in its other groups, A.M.A. deals with 
specific problems through pamphlets and 
book-length reports. It handles many gen- 
eral problems through conference talks 
and panel discussions. A.M.A. doesn’t 
expect these things to give bosses help on 
concrete, everyday labor problems. In- 
stead, it hopes to stimulate management 
thinking and guide it on long-term deci- 
sions. 


Finance 
This division, headed at present by 
Murray Shields, vice-president of the 


Bank of the Manhattan Co., concentrates 














_ In Marketing 


W. E. Jones, Scranton Lace Co., official, 
concentrates on business sales policies 


on the broader aspects of financial policy. 
For this reason, one of the main interests 
of the finance conference this year was 
in sources of funds for capital expansion. 
This problem was discussed by a panel 
of representatives of the main sources of 
capital—commercial banks, savings banks, 
insurance companies, underwriters, and 
the market. Prof. Sumner Slichter of Har 
vard gave his views on the vital question 
of the long-range demand for capital. 

e No. 1 Worry—A.M.A. believes that the 
No. 1 worry of finance men today is the 
possibility of loss through inadequate de 
preciation or over-v alued inventories. An 


accounting authority discussed the rela 














. And Good Administration 


James O. Rice is in charge of confer- 
ences, research, and publications 
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tive merits of accounting techniques 
that can be used to guard against these 
dangers. Another major finance prob- 
lem—tax prospects—was considered on 
a long-term basis. 

One of A.M.A.’s contributions to 
progressive management has been its 
work on the problem of presenting com- 
pany financial statements in a form that 
the average stockholder and employee 
can understand. Earlier conferences on 
this subject led to the publication of 
an A.M.A. research report in 1936 on 
preparing financial statements. ‘This 
was considered a landmark in this field. 


Production 


Since the end of the war, practically 

every industry has felt the effects of a 
price squeeze caused by continuously 
rising materials’ costs, increasing labor 
rates, higher shipping charges. One way 
to ease the squeeze is for the individual 
company to look into its own house- 
keeping—production planning, inven- 
tory control, plant layout, cost reduc- 
tion, better labor relations through edu- 
cational work. 
e “How-to” Meetings—To study such 
problems as these, A.M.A. set up its 
production division. Now headed by 
George S. Dively, president and general 
manager of Harris-Seybold Co., the di- 
vision sponsors regular “how-to” meet- 
ings highlighted by question-and-answer 
periods in which the main theme is cost- 
cutting. 

Last week the production division of 

A.M.A. held its spring conference in 
Chicago, had about 700 registrants rep- 
resenting 300 companies. The cost 
problem was again emphasized. Three 
main angles were under study: the de- 
velopment and use of cost-control poli- 
cies; building quality into manpower; 
and quality control. 
e Handbook—The production division’s 
series of reprints of conference talks is 
in effect a basic handbook of cost re- 
duction techniques. Vhe reports have 
a two-way value: (1) They expound 
basic theory of better production; and 
(2) illustrate the theories with success- 
ful case-histories. 


Marketing 


Since the war, A.M.A.’s marketing 
division has been trying to prepare its 
members for a shift to a buyers’ market. 
So, recent marketing conferences have 
discussed the use of market research to 
determine: whether productive capacity 


should be expanded; ways of keeping a 


close check on sales; how best to cut 
sales costs if demand should fall off. 
This year the division’s vice-president- 
in-charge is W. E. Jones, who is vice- 
president of the Scranton Lace Co. 

e Sales Policy—The marketing division 
has concerned itself mainly with ques- 
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tions of sales policy. Its sessions are of 
interest to sales managers rather than 
salesmen. For instance, A.M.A. figures 
that marketing begins when plans for 
a product are first considered, not when 
the product is ready for sale. Design, 
probable demand, warehouse and ma- 
terials-handling requirements, neces- 
sary size of sales force—all these should 
be settled in advance if the sales effort 
is to be really effective. 

A.M.A. meetings have looked into 
the problem of pricing policies in a 
eriod of rising costs. Their aim has 

en to find ways of fixing the point 

between prices too low for profit and 
prices too high for volume sales. Choice 
of distributors—dnd how best to main- 
tain good relations with them—was dis- 
cussed at a recent conference. A sales 
executive told the 1947 conference how 
his company has saved money by de- 
centralizing sales management. 
e Advertising—How and when to use 
advertising was a topic of discussion at 
the last two conferences. The 1948 
meeting considered methods of measur- 
ing effectiveness of salesmen, and of 
doing away with the appreciable turn- 
over among them. 


Packaging Division 


Although not properly in a manage- 
ment field, this division developed out 
of A.M.A.’s marketing activities because 
there is no over-all trade association for 
the packaging field. Thus, the annual 
ey ae | exposition is the big meet- 
ing for this $7.5-billion-a-year industry. 
Nearly 14,000 attended this year’s ex- 
position, which had 100,000 sq. ft. of 
display space. The packaging confer- 
ence, held at the same time and limited 
to A.M.A. members, drew 1,200. 

This A.M.A. division covers packag- 
ing, packing, and shipping; so it con- 
cerns all business, not consumer indus- 
tries alone. This year’s vice-president- 
in-charge: E. A. Throckmorton, presi- 
dent of Container Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Office Management 


This division is of interest to all 
branches of business. Main postwar 
problems in this field: how to get 
enough office workers, and how to in- 
crease their productivity. Allied with 
this is greater efficiency (less paper 
work), the wage problem, and the duties 
of the office manager as an executive. 

Its chief this year is Coleman L. 
Maze, of New York University. 


Insurance 


This group is interested in insurance 
from the industrial buyers’ standpoint. 
It is the only buyers’ organization on a 
national scale. The division’s head this 
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year is R. S. Bass, treasurer of A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Recent conferences have taken up the 
problems arising out of the rgrany | of 
imsurance companies, limited by their 
capital structures, to keep up with the 
fast-growing insurance needs of busi- 
ness. The conference this year will pay 
particular attention to the effect of 
Public Law 15 (BW—Feb.14’48,p82) 


on the insurance buyer. 


MOORE-RIZLEY BILL DIES 

Monkeying with public utility regu- 
lation is bad politics in an election year, 
Republican policy-makers have decided. 
That’s why a G.O.P.-dominated Sen- 
ate committee last week shelved the 
Moore-Rizley bill amending the Nat- 
ural Gas Act (BW—Feb.28’48,p30). 

The big pipeline companies have 
been fighting for the bill more than a 
year. The main feature is a proviso 
allowing natural-gas producers a “com- 
modity value” (or free-market price) 
for the gas they produce. Independent 
producers already get a “going” price— 
as much as they can—for their gas; they 
supply the bulk of what goes into inter- 
state pipelines. But 22% of total gas 
output is produced or owned by the in- 
terstate carriers. The Federal Power 
Commission bases rates for that 22% 
on original cost. While field, or “going,” 
prices keep rising for independents, the 
pipelines’ “take” on their own gas has 
been frozen. 

Passage of the Moore-Rizley bill 
would have meant bigger gas bills for 
home consumers, Democrats charged. 
Republicans, who pushed the bill the 
hardest, don’t believe it. They think 
industrial consumers would take up any 
slack. But they are leery of backing up 
this conviction with their votes—at least 
until after November. 


HIGHER GOVERNMENT PAY ? 


The “forgotten men of government” 
—the $10,000-a-year administrators of 
regulatory and other independent agen- 
cies—may soon get a pay boost. At least, 
House leaders are weighing legislation 
to that effect. 

Rep. Fred E. Busbey (Rep., Ill.) in- 
troduced a bill raising the salaries of 
SEC members to $15,000 a year. The 
measure went to the Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce committee. The com- 
mittee, according to Rep. Busbey, is 
broadening the bill to cover all agency 
heads under that body’s jurisdiction. 
That would mean higher pay for Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners and all other 
federal regulatory agency heads. 

Rep. Bus said the committee’s 
changes were O.K. by him. He pointed 
out that Cabinet members and congress- 
men had had pay increases, but com- 
mission salaries had stuck at $10,000. 
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One-Day Show on 
Southern Farm... 


Some 700 men and 300 machines moved onto a worn-out 
F dairy farm near Winder, Ga., last week. In a few hours they 
did more to the 168-acre tract than has been done by its 
| three generations of owners. 

Master Soil Conservation Field Day was a mammoth com- 
munity affair to see what can be done to farmland by mod- 
em equipment. The show was sponsored by the Atlanta 
Journal, state and federal soil conservation officials, local 
civic groups. More than 100 distributors and dealers selling 
farm equipment and supplies were on hand; they spent more 
than $40,000 to stimulate an interest in dozens of lines. 

In a few hours they accomplished 5 to 10 years’ worth 
of land improvement. They constructed two miles of lanes, 
thinned woods, seeded 90 acres to grasses, spread limestone 
and fertilizers, checked erosion, planted crops. Next day co- 
owners, M. H. Carlyle and E. C. Blakey, had a farm whose 


value had jumped $20,000. 























... RAN UP A BARN 


Armco Steel Corp.’s local distributor built this $1,500 auxiliary 
barn with Steelox panels; it got two coats of paint the same day 











... DUG A POND 


Caterpillar tractors scooped out a two-acre 
pond; the military handled communications 









International 






. . » TERRACED FIELDS 
Harvester’s 
drainage patterns on worn-out acreage 








... EVEN MADE A GULLY... 


Bulldozers went to work on an eroded gully three stories deep. 
This was the most spectacular operation; seven hours later . . . 
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se. FUL UF A FENCE 
Ford tractor with Dearborn-Danuezer post- 
hole digger fenced in land 


terracers made 








... INTO A PASTURE 


The gully had been smoothed into five extra acres of pastureland. 
Other equipment limed, fertilized, and seeded the new acreage 
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Seeking the Man for the Job 


Employment agencies switch their emphasis. Stress now is 
on getting the right man for an opening, rather than any job for a 
man. New trends bring business, but agencies’ costs rise. 


During the depression, the employ- 
ment agency’s chief job was to get a 
job for a man. Today, it still acts as a 
middleman between the job hunter and 
the business concern that has a hole to 
fill. But the slant is different. 

A few figures will show the change. 
In 1934, agencies paid out a total of a 
little over $36,000 for “help wanted” 


ads in the Chicago Tribune. In 1947, 
they paid $484,500—more than 12 
times as much—for the same kind of ad. 

Those iigures do more than point up 
the fluorishing state of the employ- 
ment business: They mark an about- 
face in many agencies’ approach to their 
main problem. As one agency head puts 
it: “Our job is not to find jobs for men. 





STRATOCRUISER COCKPIT, as modeled in Dehmel Electronic Flight Simulator 


For Cheaper, Safer Pilot Training 


When an airline adopts a new type 
of plane, it costs+a lot to train pilots 
in the new cockpits and their controls. 
Pan American Airways has ordered 20 
Boeing “377” Stratocruisers—airline 
version of the B-29. Deliveries will start 
as soon as the plane is approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
airline will need three flight crews per 
plane, plus a few in reserve—about 70 
crews in all. The cost of training threat- 
ened to be almost prohibitive—until 
Pan Am and Curtiss-Wrght Corp. 
found a way out. 

Last week they told about their an- 
swer to the problem—the Dehmel Elec- 
tronic Flight Simulator. Developed by 
Curtiss-Wright under the direction of 
Dr. R. C. Dehmel, the device can dupli- 
cate exactly, on the ground, the flight 
performance of an airplane. 

Pan Am’s version reproduces in exact 
detail the cockpit of a Stratocruiser (pic- 
ture, above). All instruments and con- 
trols work just as in the real plane. All 
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radio navigation beams and landing aids 
are duplicated. Any weather condition 
can be produced at will from controls 
outside the cockpit—and will register on 
the instruments just as it would in a 
real plane. The same is true of anything 
that can go wrong with a plane in flight 
—fire, wing icing, high-speed _ stalls. 
(Along this line, the device can go much 
farther than would be safe in a real 
plane.) Engine noise and the “feel” of 
the controls are just like real flight. 

All this is accomplished by a room- 
ful of complex electronic controls. 

Pan Am expects to save plenty of 
money by using the device—despite its 
original cost of about $200,000. The 
airline figures the direct cost of training 
70 flight crews on real planes at more 
than $700,000. It expects to save 
more than half of that (final training 
must still be given in a real plane). Fur- 
thermore, chance of an accident during 
training is cut—and a Stratocruiser costs 
about $1-million, 





It is to find the right man for the 
opening.” 

¢ Changed Course—Tight wartime and 
postwar labor markets, of course, ac 
count for a lot of the shift. But agen 
cies claim credit for changing thei 
course to fit the change in the 2mploy 
ment weather. Some of the things they 
have done: 

Upgraded the quality of the jobs they 
handle, Back in the depression days, it 
looked as though the job market was 
composed chiefly of cooks and waiters. 
A few weeks ago one agency advertised 
24 job openings with salaries ranging 
from $5,000 to $50,000 a year. 

Changed their techniques in handling 
higher-bracket jobs. Before the war em- 
ployment offices stuck pretty close to 
the classified columns of newspapers 
to market their “openirigs.”” This sort 
of advertising has soared. But it’s im- 
portant that today they have added 
direct-mail brochures and circulars, dis- 
play advertising, and other selling 
methods. 

Changed their pitch in placing a cli- 
ent. More and more they are doing a 
real merchandising job with applicants. 
They analyze a man to find his best 
selling points. Then they look for the 
job that fits. The procedure also helps 
to find the man that fits the job. 

Expanded, in many cases, from local 
to national operations. Lon D. Barton, 
president of Cadillac Employment 
Agency, Chicago, cites this as a not-too- 
unusual case: 

A Maryland manufacturer needed a 
secretary-treasurer. ‘The company asked 
a Cleveland management engineer to 
help. The engineer went to Cadillac in 
Chicago. Cadillac placed an ad in the 
New York Times. The result: The man- 
ufacturer got his official, at $25,000 a 
vear. 

Revised the agency-fee picture. Be- 
fore the war, employees almost always 
paid the fee when they got jobs through 
an agency. During the war, manpower- 
hungry employers paid the fees on most 
jobs themselves. Today the trend is 
back to the prewar status—though there 
are many exceptions. 

In New York, fee-paying is pretty 
much back on the prewar basis. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, only about 2% 
of the openings filled by New York 
agencies are in the “free-fee” class. 

In Chicago a few agencies still oper- 
ate on a 100% free basis; they won't 
list a job unless the employer is willing 
to foot the bill. 

e Results in Question—The agencies are 
doing a lush business these days, but 
there is some argument about the net 
results. They are spending much more 
for advertising than in prewar days; 
they have more openings to list, and 
advertising rates have climbed. One 
agency claims that it now spends 40% 
of its gross for advertising, against 10% 
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Quality Resistance Starters 
FOR CUSHIONED MOTOR ACCELERATION 


Some loads .. . like spinning frames, chain drives, line 
shafts... need a gradual, velvet-smooth start. 


For those jobs, an Allen-Bradley resistance starter .:: 


Bulletin 640 Man- either manual or automatic...with its three graphite com- 
} eleanor st pression resistors will speed up the motor from standstill 
ae onions: to full speed . . . without jerk or jolt. No other kind or 
shows a Bulletin make of squirrel-cage motor starter can offer such velvet- 
740 Automatic q 
Resistance Starter. 
Thesestarters save 
Maintenance an 

increase the life of Allen-Bradley Co. 


your equipment. 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


smooth acceleration. Let us send you Bulletins 640—740, 


$Ot@8n 01D MOTOR CON aCr 

















understand more... 


.. remember longer 


with 16mm Sound motion pictures 


— ss ae emo t+ a, " be yd 
paz. ove. 20 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


IS BUILT INTO EVERY AMPRO PROJECTOR 


If you are considering equipment for 
your audio-visual program—here are a 
few thoughts to consider: A 16mm. sound 
projector is subjected to the heat of the 
projection lamp, continuous high-speed 
movement of the intermittent mechan- 
ism, and every action requires split- 
second accuracy. It must deliver steady, 
quaiity projection continuously and 
quietly. It must be dependable, easy to 
thread and operate. It must be gentle to 
precious film and easy to service. 









Amproslide Model ‘30-D” 
for filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides 
Offers extra brilliant.illumina- 
tion, split-second interchange- 
ability from slides to filmstrips 
and back — simplified, quick 
threading for filmstrips — and 


For these reasons—a good sound pro- 
jector design must be a tested design. It 
is only by studying and learning from 
millions of performances under all con- 
ditions that a truly efficient sound 
projector is developed. Ampro 16mm. 
projectors have been “put through the 
mill” by this country’s leading school 
systems, universities and government 
departments. Into each Ampro projector 
is built 20 years of experience that as- 
sures better performance and longer 
service. Before choosing your 16mm. 
sound projector, ask your Ampro dealer 
for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
“Premier-20.” Look—listen—remember 


. Ampro’s record—and then decide! 


Send for FREE Circular 

on Ampro “‘Premier-20"" giving full specifications 
and prices and name of nearest Ampro dealer. 
If you are interested in sound motion pictures 
send 10c for 16-page booklet, “‘The Amazing 
Story of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures.” It 
dramatically illustrates the various steps in the re- 


cording and reproducing of sound on film. 

AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 
Please send me free circular giving full details about the 
Amprosound ‘'Premier-20'' Projector. 

1 enclose 10c [] for a copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘The 
Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures."’ 

| am also interested in: 

(0 Amproslide Mode! ‘*30-D"' Projector. 








r P r NAME 
simpler focusing, operating adie 
and cleaning. _ 

CITY 


STATE__ 

















to 15% of a smaller gross before th: 
war. 

Other expenses have risen, too. Mai 

agencies have added skilled personn 
men to their staffs as “‘counsellors’”’ { 
handle the better-paying openings. 
e Net Percentage Down—As a resul 
some agencies claim that their net t 
day is a smaller percentage of gro 
than it was during the depression. On 
executive says that his net varies be 
tween 6% and 11% on the gross, whic! 
is NOW tunning at an annual rate o1 
$200,000. 

Balancing higher costs are higher fee: 

—and the fact that there’s plenty of 
business. New York agencies, at least, 
aren't complaining. 
e Employer Demands—Right now, as 
the labor market is loosening slightly, 
employers’ demands are tightening. For 
one thing, companies are insisting that 
prospective employees have more ed- 
ucation. For another, many employ- 
ers are balking at the salaries demanded 
by upper-bracket personnel. Some agen- 
cies say that, in the last few weeks, sal- 
aries offered in the $10,000-$25,000- 
range have decreased nearly 10%. 

The private agencies all agree that 
the state employment services, which 
have taken over the U, S. Employment 
Service function,- have not hurt their 
business. Most employers would rather 
deal with the private agencies, and 
agency heads say that state offices don’t 
go in much for counsellors. 
¢ Sample Operation—Here’s how a sam- 
ple agency works on the job: Cadillac, 
one of the most aggressive Chicago 
agencies, sends out as many as 10 job- 
hunting bulletins a month, each listing 
about 20 available workers. The bulle- 
tins go to about 15,000 employers all 
over the country. A typical recent bul- 
letin listed 24 technical men—engineers, 
plant managers, supervisors; salary re- 
quirements ranged from $4,500 to $15,- 
000 a year. That bulletin pulled in 85 
responses; many asked further details 
about the applicants. To these inquiries, 
Cadillac sends detailed abstracts of 
their qualifications. 

Lately, in addition to classified ads, 

Cadillac has been using display space 
on financial pages of newspapers to at- 
tract executive-type applicants for job 
openings. If it doesn’t find what it 
wants in Chicago, Cadillac will adver- 
tise the openings in New York, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, or other cities. 
e Typical—What has happened to many 
agencies is highlighted by a recent ex- 
perience of one of them. This agency 
placed the same man in a job for the 
third time in 30 years. The first job 
was that of an office boy; the latest was 
as vice-president of a large cs 564 

The agency men say: “Agencies have 
always had a recognized position with 
employees; now they have it with em- 
ployers.” 
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Oil moves on a RADAR beam... 


® Speeding oil from the fields to Esso 
refineries is another new job for Sperry 
radar. Today’s high-speed tankers 
literally move on a radar beam that 
sees through mist and fog. .. all to 
help get cargos delivered safely and 
on time. 


= In equipping twenty-one 16,600 
ton tankers of the ESSO PARKERS- 
BURG class with Sperry radar, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
is taking another step in its billion- 
dollar expansion program... a 
program designed to help meet the 
demands of industry, national defense, 
agriculture, homes and _transporta- 
tion for more and more oil. 





@ Sperry radar helps an ESSO 
PARKERSBURG class tanker move 
138,355 barrels of oil with a minimum 
of delay—despite weather conditions. 
By meeting estimated arrival times, dis- 
charging facilities can be scheduled 
to provide the shortest possible 


“turnaround” time. 


@ Shipmasters find that Sperry radar 
complements their officers’ skill in 





open water... their pilots’ skill in 
close-harbor operation. Sperry’s 12- 
inch scope and various range scales 
provide sharper, clearer “high resolu- 
tion” indications of every detail far at 


sea or close to shore. 


@ These and other features are 
backed by Sperry service facilities. 
Our Marine Department will gladly 


tell you about them. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION ¢ GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED - 


SEATTLE 
OTTAWA 



































Bll 
YOUR OFFICE GIRLS stay on the beam when there’s no 
heat to hamper their headwork. Watch how a well- 
placed R & M Air Circulator works wonders. Keeps ’em 
beautiful, better humored . . . and busy! 














In 24” and 30” blades for COMPLAINANT Herbert Johnson of 
J. & L. is key man in steel company’s... 


Gray Market Suit 


Jones & Laughlin, Ford 
join hands to trap alleged 
operators J: & L. sues for 


YOUR SHOP HANDS give you a bigger day’s work when WX. . / damages to reputation. 
there are no beads on their brows. Get the jump on Vil, 
“summer slump” with those bargains in boosted hot- . Ever since the war's end, a gray mar- 
weather output — R & M Exhaust Fans. og nr a < ket has fattened on a shortage of steel. 
wiggle ragh oat nd In some cases, it has driven prices up 
blades for high- or low-speed to as much as 10 times regular mill 
operation. From $40.65, list. prices (BW—May3’47,p46). But until 
last month the gray market was as 
shadowy as a ghost; everybody knew if 
was there but nobody could ever focus 
a spotlight on it. 
e Joint Operation—T'wo big companies 
claim that in April they finally fastened 
their beam smack on the technique of 
gray market operating. ‘The companies 
who did the joint job are Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Result: This week the steel company 


YOUR EXECUTIVES, TOO, stay hot on the job when they’re filed suit in Detroit against a Harry C. 
Edwards and in Chicago against a 


comfortably cool under the collar. For front-office men, In 10”, 12”, ond 16” blades Seek: Mikis cod th , 
there’s nothing finer than a handsome, quiet R&M for desk or wall mounting. owar anor. t asked that the 
ie Ris Sen pars ; two men be enjoined (1) from claiming 

: Gectating: Ferm GAtahy Ae". that they could get steel from J. &. L. 
to sell above market prices; and (2) 
from claiming a business relationship 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Division, : 
Springfield, Obio: or Brantford, Ontario. with the steel company. It also seeks 


@ Please send me R & M Fan Folder 3005 damages of $100,000. 
and the name of my nearest distributor. : a Lig t—The deposition filed with the 


bill of complaint throws a flood of light 
on how a gray market operates. Herbert 
Johnson (picture, above), assistant to 
ee ack the J. & L. vice-president in charge of 
City soe sales, filed the deposition. In it he 
tells the story of how the two com- 


ceiling, floor, wall, or bench 
mounting. From $91.20, list. 
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The Clary Adding Machine justifies the 
praise it is receiving from thousands of 
business men and women. Never before 
has an adding machine introduced so 
many new and outstanding features for 
greater speed and greater accuracy. Clary 
is first with rotary motion. First with ro- 
tary printing dials. First with the exclusive 
Thumb Add-Bar. Twin total bars. The 
Million-Dollar Key. Two-tone eye-saving 
molded keys. Fully automatic control 
bars. In fact, Clary advantages set a new 
standard in an old industry. 


See for yourself what the Clary advantages 
can do for you. There’s a Clary Representa- 
tive ready to demonstrate all features of 
the Clary Adding Machine. Call him today 
for a demonstration of the world’s finest 
adding machine...the Clary Speed-o-lectric. 
Backed by factory-supervised service. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office and Fac- 
tory 1526 Norch Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or Dealers 
are located in principal cities. If our representative is not 
listed in your phone book, write or wire for his address. 
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Ford Uses Silicone Grease 
in Bearings at 700° F. 





7200 Trolley Bear- 
ings lubricated 
with DC 41 Sili- 
cone Grease with- 
stond 700° F. in 
Ford Core Oven 


Conveyor Systems, 
PHOTO COURTESY FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


We all profit by more continuous operation. 
Frequently, however, continuous production in- 
volves operating at temperatures above the 
limits of organic greases. In such cases, frequent 
relubrication, high maintenance costs, and pro- 
duction stoppages were inevitable until our 
engineers developed silicone greases service- 
able at abnormally high temperatures. 


The economy of this new solution to high tem- 
perature lubrication problems is demonstrated 
in the core oven conveyor systems operated 
by the Ford Motor Company. These core ovens 
operate 16 hours a day, 5 days a week, ata 
peok heat of 700° F. The 7200 trolley bear- 
ings are exposed to such temperatures for 21 
hours out of every 4 hours. Even with automatic 
oiling, the bearings froze, wheels were flat- 
tened, and production was interrupted. 


After careful testing, Ford's chemical engi- 
neers recommended DC 41 Silicone Grease. 
Since using DC 41, Ford's production men have 
found that the core oven conveyor systems start 
easily, run continuously and require consider- 
ably less power to operate. Replacement and 
maintenance costs are greatly reduced and the 
bearings exposed to 700° F. are relubricated 
only once a week. 


if you have a high temperature or permanent 
lubrication problem, write for Dow Corning 
Silicone Grease data sheet No. G 7-2 or call 
our nearest branch office. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 
Toronto « London « Paris * Stockholm « Oslo 














panies turned detective to nail the al- 
leged gray marketeers: 

In March, Edwards telephoned 

Laurence A. Trefry, steel buyer for Ford 
for the last 35 years. Edwards told 
Trefry that he could get steel for Ferd, 
and arranged a meeting in a Chicago 
hotel on Mar. 30 and 31. 
e 7,500 Tons a Month—At that session, 
a price of $79 a ton was reportedly 
asked for stee] ingots whose published 
mill price was $36 at that time. Accord- 
ing to the deposition, the Ford repre- 
sentative was told that J. & L. would 
supply the company with 7,500 tons 
of ingots per month at that price. 

The Ford representative stalled. He 

told Edwards and Kimble that the deal 
was too big and unusual without first 
taking it up with others at Ford. 
e Plot—After the meeting, Ford claims, 
it reported the offer to-J. & L. The steel 
company sent Herbert Johnson to De- 
troit for the next meeting, reportedly 
held on Apr. 12 at Edwards’ offices. 

The J. & L. representative accom- 
panied ‘l'refry to the meeting. He was 
introduced only as Mr. Johnson; the de- 
fendants apparently assumed that he 
was connected with Ford. The deposi- 
tion says that at this meeting the $79 
price was cut to $75 a ton for the steel 
ingots. By that time the mill price 
had climbed to $42.80. 

@ The Terms—According to the bills of 
complaint, Edwards insisted that pur- 
chase orders should be made out di- 
rectly to Jones & Laughlin, ‘‘stipulat- 
ing that the prevailing mill price is to 
apply for a quantity of 7,500 tons of 
ingots per month.” ford would then 
give Edwards a letter of intent provid- 
ing for payment to Irving Irust Co. 
or any other bank of the difference 
between the mill price and $75 per ton. 

At this point, according to the com- 
plaint, Johnson asked: “Who gets the 
$32?” Said Edwards: “All I get is $1 
a ton. I am not at liberty to tell you 
(now| who the people are who get the 
rest.” He added that after the deal 
went through he would tell them. 
e“The Right Man’—Johnson _ sug- 
gested that ‘l'refry probably knew more 
people at J. & L. than Kimbel did, 
and that, therefore, he should be able 
to get such an order accepted himself. 
Said Kimble, according to the deposi- 
tion: “You have to know the right 
man,” 

Then Johnson said: “We still don’t 
understand how it is that if no one else 
can get ingots, you fellows have 7,500 
tons a month to sell Ford.” Said Kim- 
ble: “It’s very simple. Some of the 
top officials are being paid off in cash.” 

“Do you mean some of the officials 
at Jones & Laughlin?” Johnson asked. 
“I did not say that,” was Kimble’s 
answer. 

e Billets, Too—In the conversation re- 


ported, Edwards also offered to get 


Ford 30,000 tons of steel bil 
Kimble was reported as saying that t 
could get rolling time for ingots 
only at Jones & Laughlin but also 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Johnson’s deposition claims that } d 
wards and Kimble have made ‘st: 
ments about J. & L. dealing in the ¢ 
market to various other persons. |} 
claims that these statements are fa 
and that they have damaged J. & L.. 
reputation. 

e Argument—Perhaps _ their 
argument on the point: J. & L. hasn't 
sold steel ingots for years to anybody. 


strongest 


NEW COLD-ROLLING MILL 


A new type of cold-rolling mill that 
boosts production of steel strip and cut; 
its cost was announced last week | 
Cold Metal Products Co. of Young; 
town, Ohio. On thin strip, according 
to W. B. Lockwood, president of the 
company, the new mill gives from thre 
to ten times the production that can 
be obtained from a Steckel mill (the 
conventional type most used today). In 
addition, according to Lockport, there 
is much less breaking of the strip. 

The essential difference between the 
new mill and present types lies in the 
way power to move the steel through 














































BUILDING AID 


This portable elevator saves valuable scaf- 
folding and elevator-building time for the 
Richardson Construction Co. of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Mounted on a truck, the ele- 
vator can be raised to its full height of 40 
ft., and made ready for use, in less than an 
hour. When not in use, the hoist folds 
down over the truck. Powered by an 8-hp. 
motor, the elevator can lift a load of up to 
700 Ib. to the height of a four-story build- 
ing. The device was developed by John E. 
Ekman of Ft. Lauderdale. 
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This affiliation makes available: 

a source of synthetic organic ag ricu 

in form suitable for application . . . prod 

one manufacturer and controlled in each stage 7 
processing from the lump of coal to the ready-to- 
package product. 

For many years a producer of coal-chemicals, 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company has 
more recently been converting these basic organic 
materials into a number of the new chemicals 
which are rapidly supplanting inorganic chemicals 


1 Pam agriculture. To this manu- 

"source the affiliation of Pittsburgh 
Agricu ftural ChemicalCompany adds plant pathol- 
ogists, entomologists, agronomists and chemists 
trained in the researching, formulation and mar- 
keting of agricultural chemicals. A wide variety 
of insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides and germ- 


icides will result . . . all manufactured, formulated, 
tested and shipped from the Neville Island plant. 

Your inquiries are invited. Please address them 
to the New York office of 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Empire State Building 


350 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, New York 


Affiliated with 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Grant Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


GOAL CHEMICALS - ACTIVATED CARBON - NEVILLE COKE + EMERALD COAL + PIG IRON - GREEN BAG CEMENT + CONCRETE PIPE AND CONCRETE PRODUCTS + LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 
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Can be coated with 
Highest Quality Finishes 
from a single source— 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Walls, equipment, products—no 
matter what it is you need painted, 
no matter what conditions are prev- 
alent in your plant (such as humid- 
ity, heat, fumes)...no matter 
where you are located—you can 
obtain the highest quality finishes 
specifically developed to do a super- 
lative job, from ome source... 
Sherwin-Williams. 

Investigate now the advantages, 
the economy of dealing with the 
world’s largest paint manufacturer. 
The _Sherwin- Williams Co., In- 

, dustrial Division, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Export Division, 
Newark, N. J.) 


Products of 
Sherwin-Williams 









SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 












the rolls is applied. Two methods are 
used today~and both have disadvan- 
tages: 

(1) The driving power is applied di- 
rectly to the work rolls. (The ones that 
come in contact with the strip to 
squeeze it down.) But to produce qual- 
ity strip these rolls have to be rela- 
tively small in diameter. That limits 
the amount of power that can be ap- 
plied. 

2) The power is applied through 
the reels on which the strip is wound. 
But this means that the strip is pulled 
through the rolls; therefore, the strip 
often breaks. 

The new mill is four high; that is, it 
has four rolls—two small ones that roll 
the steel and two large ones called 
backing rolls. The driving power is 
applied to the backing rolls, and trans- 
ferred by them to the small work rolls. 

A 10-in. model of the new mill has 
been tested succesfully for the past year; 
; larger unit is now being planned. 

Cold hicte! Products will make and 
sell the mills: it will also license other 
manufacturers to make them as soon 
as the patents that have been applied 
for are granted. 


Ford's Oxygen 


Auto company will make 
its own for use in steel mills and 
welding departments instead of 
buying from outside producers. 


Manufacture of oxygen by large con- 
sumers for their own use has had its 
ups and downs. For many years the 
tendency has been to buy the gas from 
specialized producers. But recently the 
trend has turned. Ford Motor Co. em- 
phasized the shift this week by moving 
to get into the oxygen-making business 
for itself. 

Ford will have four oxygen units at 

its River Rouge plant. They will be 
capable of producing 23 tons. of oxygen 
a day—just about actual requirements 
—and, as a byproduct, 75 tons of nitro- 
gen daily. The system will also include 
storage facilities for about 200 tons of 
oxygen, held under 2,200 Ib. pressure, 
for release at peak-load periods. 
e Use—Most of the oxygen will go to 
Ford’s steel mills—but not for the pro- 
duction of basic steel. It will be used 
to scarf hot blooms, billets, and slabs. 
(Scarfing is defined as “the removal 
of seams and other surface defects by 
cutting with a torch.”) The oxygen will 
also be used in welding— _principally of 
auto body sections. 

The byproduct, nitrogen, will be used 
in several ways. Among them: shrink- 


fitting of inserts, controlled atmospheres 


blanket- 


for heat-treating operations, 








ing of inflammable-liquid storage t 
spray painting. 
© Builder—The plant will be buil! 
Ford—and operated for a while—b, \ 
Products, Inc., of Allentown, Pa 
one of the smaller producers in a 
largely dominated by Linde Air | 
nots Co. (a subsidi: iry of Union Ca: 
& Carbon Corp. ) and Air Reduction 
Inc. Air Products got into this field 
ing the war, when it built portab| 
plants for use by troops far from n« 
supply points. Since the war end 
has built a number of oxygen p! 
for steel producers; it is now buiki 
one with a daily capacity of 400 to 
for Weirton Steel. 
e Pros and Cons—There are good 
sons both for and against having 
oxygen plant at the point of use. ‘| 
best reason for doing so is the prosp 
of reduced costs. Distribution cost ru 
high on oxygen; a user with his own 
facility can avon this expense. Ford’s 
engineering people took this view. 
The prime reason against relying on 
a plant at the point of use is the possi. 
bility of breakdown and consequent 
helplessness. Ford production ofhcials 
worried about this, but they argued in 
vain against the engineering people. 





WELDING REPLACES SOLDER 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
quit soldering connections in electric mo- 
tors for the factory trucks it makes. Instead, 
it uses the costlier method of arc welding. 
The company says it made the switch be- 
cause solder softens and melts when motors 
get hot—causing breakdowns. Temperature 
during the welding operation is controlled 
by applying a jet of water on the copper 
parts. As many as 65 welds may be made 
on a small, three-to-five-hp. motor. 
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The proof of value 





is the Pedigree....... 


In boxes Foo! 











proor of Qualify 
PROOF OF Service 
PROOF OF FQ" FICE 


A box with a pedigree? Yes, you can trace a Union 100% 
Kraft corrugated container all the way back to Union’s 
own forests. Every step in manufacture, from tree to 
finished box, is quality-controlled by one responsible 
management, operators of the largest Kraft pulp-to- 
container mill in the world. 


















3 YON Corrugated Containers 
a UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 

' Principal Offices in WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

. Corrugated Container Plants: 








SAVANNAH, GA. + CHICAGO, ILL. - TRENTON, N. J.» JAMESTOWN, N. C. (Highland Container Co., Inc} 








PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE |\é 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 

















And more than that: For more than 75 years Union has 
been the leader in paper packaging, producing specifi- 
cation bags for hundreds of industries. 

The same skill in production, the same vast forest re- 
sources and mass production economies which have put 
Union at the top in paper packaging have also built a 
containerboard business which last year accounted for 
nearly 6% of America’s total tonnage of Kraft boxes 

Today Union’s board is going into corrugated contain- 
ers bearing the pedigree mark of the famous Union 
shield. This emblem identifies an organization which, 
for three quarters of a century, has been fully conscious 
of its responsibilities to customers who must depend on 
the reliability of their container source for the continued 
operation of their own plants. 
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THEY WILL FIND YOU 





Today there are thousands of 
rural men and women who seek 
permanent employment in 
North Carolina’s new and ex- 
panded industries. 


Manually operated farm equip- 
ment is giving way to mech- 
anized, labor saving methods. 
While tractorized farming in- 
creased by nearly 250 per cent 
during a_ recent five-year 
period, 259,000 Tarheels left 
the farm on their own initia- 
tive to find new channels for 
their productive talents . 
thousands of others continued 
to live in their farm residences, 
while employed in nearby 
towns. Authorities estimate 
that 54 per cent of today’s 
North Carolina farm boys seek 
opportunity off the farm. Re- 
sult . . . native born Tarheels 
have been on hand to man 
every new job created during 
post war years of record-break- 
ing expansion. Thousands of 
other capable, work - accus- 
tomed men and women remain 
in the growing labor reserve, 
ready and able to help your 
plans for industrial expansion 
succeed. 


Write Div. MI-15 Department 
of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
for information covering your 
requirements. 


North 
Carolina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE 


CRUE NARA aera SS. 
ae oe 













TRANSPORTATION 





SPEAKERS at Highway Transportation Congress included (left to right): E. J. Thomas of 
Goodyear; Albert Bradley of General Motors, new congress chairman; Alexander Fraser of 
Shell Union Oil; and Alfred P. Sloan of General Motors, outgoing chairman 


Studying Highway Problems 


Rehabilitating the nation’s roads will take years, National 
Highway Users Conference reports. States urged to set up long- 
range programs. Diversion of highway revenues attacked. 


American business will have to strug- 
gle along for several years with a con- 
tinuing shortage of highways. There are 
no problems that cannot be solved in 
time, but relief must come gradually— 
in tune with sound, long-range plans 
that fit the nation’s purse. 

That’s how the situation looked to 

the Second Highway ‘Transportation 
Congress of the National Highway 
Users Conference. Members went home 
last week from the Washington meet- 
ing with this conviction: In an expand- 
ing economy that encourages constant 
change and development, highway im- 
provements can never catch up with 
needs; nevertheless, growing pains will 
be eased in the next ten years. 
e Inflation Danger—The war setback in 
highway construction cannot be made 
up with any speed. Last year’s con- 
tract awards of $1.1-billion took as 
much of the available supplies of man- 
power and materials as the economy 
could stand without further boosts in 
prices and costs. The congress agreed 
that highway departments deserve 
praise for holding back on _high-price 
contract awards to resist inflation. 


Construction needed on the federal- 

aid highway system alone totals $22- 
billion for 42 states, G. Donald Ken- 
nedy, vice-president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, told the congress. 
Maintenance costs have risen steadily, 
influenced to an appreciable degree by 
war stoppage of new construction. 
e Planning Urged—The conference rec- 
ommended that each state develop a 
long-range highway program of its own, 
based on a comprehensive study of its 
needs. T'wo states, California and Mich- 
igan, already have shown the way. 

Each study, the congress stipulated, 
should have the guidance of an advisory 
board created by the state legislature; 
it should be made up of members from 
the legislature, highway-user groups 
(both rural and urban), and official and 
public bodies. The program in each 
state should include full plans for con- 
struction, financing, and administra- 
tion. Further, it should set up a contin- 
uing authority to meet changing needs. 

These long-range plans should estab- 
lish balanced schedules for improve- 
ment of rural roads, of highways on the 
nation’s 40,000-mile interstate system, 
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and of traffic routes in congested urban 
areas. The conference particularly urged 
speed in the development of the inter- 
state system. Arthur M. Hill, chair- 
man of the national security resources 
board, told the congress that the exist- 
ing system might not be able to carry 
the load in a real emergency. 

e Against Federal Control—he confer- 
ence still feels strongly that control of 
highways should remain with the states. 
Federal aid, it says, should continue to 
be spent by the states under competent 
federal supervision. This aid should 
be limited to grants which benefit the 
national economy; further, it should 
come from general revenues and not 
from special federal taxation. ‘lhe con- 
gress urged repeal of wartime excise 
taxes on vehicles. 

Diversion of highway revenues was 
strongly condemned. ‘The conference 
would like to see federal highway legis- 
lation amended to withhold federal aid 
from any state which spends tax money 
from highway-users for nonhighway 
purposes. The conference also took a 


strong stand against toll roads; it rec- 
ommended amendment of the federal 
highway act to shut out toll roads from 
the federal-aid system. 

e Trucking Problems—Restrictions on 
interstate trucking got a lot of atten- 











NEW LOCOMOTIVE LIGHTS 


Sealed-beam headlights, long a feature of 
automobiles, have worked their way into 
the railroads. The New York Central is try- 
ing them out on one of its large passenger 
locomotives. Because the light beam is fo- 
cused from a small reflector area, two lights 
take the place of the traditional one. One 
advantage of the dual model, the Central 
says, is that if one bulb goes out, the other 
would provide emergency light. The pair 
costs about the same as one of the old 
one-eyed cyclops models. 
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There’s a barrel of trouble await- 
ing your payroll staff if they lack 
a Todd Payroll System. They can 
waste hours posting from one 
form to another...errors slip in 
... figures don’t balance and 
correct records aren’t readily 
available for inspection by gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Todd Payroll Systems prepare 
payrolls in ome fast operation, 
cut posting time by more than 
61%, supply all required infor- 
mation without extra effort. How 
is it done? Simply by completing 














You can save this girl 


barrel 
trouble 


AND HELP YOUR BUSINESS, TOO!) 


payroll sheet, individual earnings 
record and employee’s check or 
statement simultaneously! 

No trained operators or costly 
equipmentare required with Todd 
Payroll Systems. They're easy to 
operate and they save time and 
money whether you have 10 
employees or 10,000. 


Find out more about Todd 


‘ Payroll Systems. For complete 


information — without cost or 
obligation to you— merely clip 
and mail the coupon below. Do 


it now, while it’s handy. 


a : ome mwa eee ae ee _—_——_— = 
| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 1 
Please give me further facts about 
| : (0 Todd Payroll Systems j 
i () Todd Insured ABC System Checks , 
| eae als Company____ "| 
I ROCHESTER NEW YORK Address_ | 
{ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES , | 
ity. Zone State 
| orstRisuTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 
| Br aren | 
W-5 22-48 
tae ——— ee eee cee ce om me cme eee eee eee a 
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The better you live, the more oil you need... 


report on the 


most useful 








year 


N this country and: through the world, human progress calls for more 
and more oil. To do their part in meeting the great need for oil in 1947, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and its affiliates performed the 
biggest job in their history. They produced more oil and delivered more 
products; took in and paid out more money; employed more workers 
and served more people than ever before. And far more than ever was 
spent for facilities to meet growing needs — 426 million dollars in a single 
year, paid for out of past and current earnings of the business. It was 
a year of great accomplishment; great progress. Here are some high- 
lights from this significant year, based 6n the Company’s Annual Report 


to its 171,000 stockholders... 


World-wide, the need for oil surpassed all 
records. To help meet the need, crude oil pro- 
duction by Jersey Company affiliates was increased 
8% over 1946, setting another new record. Their 
production was 14% of the world’s total for the year. 


In the U.S., too, the need was at record levels. 

Three million more cars to fuel than pre-war; 
twice as many tractors and trucks on farms; a mil- 
lion and a half more oil-heated homes; five times 
as many diesel locomotives. Total U.S. consumption 
of oil products was 11% greater than 1946, 12% 
greater even than the peak war year. In meeting 
this need, we set new output records month after 
month, accounting for 9% of U.S. total crude oil. 


The unusually hard winter made heating oil and 

kerosene supply a special problem. By extraor- 
dinary effort in refineries and hard work and long 
hours by people all along the line, we were able 
to deliver about 25% more of these products than 
in the winter before. 


With such big demand, big supply, and rising 

prices, money came in — and was paid out — 
in all-time record figures. Total dollar income 
reached $2,387,000,000 — 45% over 1946. Operat- 
ing charges and other deductions from income 
reached $2,118,040,000-— 44% over 1946. A record 
sum of $466,954,000 was paid to our employees. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATED 
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biggest, 
we ever had!... 


Net consolidated earnings of the Company and 

affiliates — $269,000,000 — equalled $9.83 per 
share, or 11.3% of total income as compared to 
10.8% in 1946. Dividends of $4.00 per share were 
paid by the parent Company. 


Most important dollar figure of the year was 

the 426 million dollars spent for new wells, 
plants, tankers, pipelines and all the other things 
it takes to get the oil you need. Part of a billion dol- 
lar program covering the two years 1947-48, it was 
by far the greatest capital investment we have ever 
faced. The money came almost entirely from earn- 
ings, past and current — money made on the job 
went back into the job. 


Transportation of oil was a big job. During the 

year, we bought 23 ocean-going tankers from 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, and early this 
year we ordered 6 new 26,000-ton, 16-knot ships, 
the largest we ever operated. Pipelines were pushed 
to new records— our trunk lines delivering 83 bil- 
lion barrel-miles, or 11 billion more than in 1946. 


In discovering new oil, we spent 5 times as 

much as pre-war — 16% more than last year. 
(Altogether, the country’s known oil reserves were 
increased by 600 million barrels dur: 2 the year, 
in spite of record consumption.) 


Cost of research also increased — $18,200,000 
was spent for new knowledge. Considerable 
progress was made in finding more efficient and 
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hardest, 


lower-cost processes for making gasoline and other 
liquid fuels synthetically from natural gas, oil 
shale, and coal. 


l Labor-management relations remained ex- 

cellent, continuing our exceptional record of 
industrial harmony. Employee compensation was 
adjusted upward during the year to help meet ris- 
ing living costs. A total of $55,396,000 was saved 
in employee Thrift Plans, of which $20,987,000 was 
saved by employees and $34,409,000 contributed 
by the Company and its affiliates. 


q= 1947 JOB WAS A BIG ONE. The jobs ahead 
are bigger still. In a democracy the responsibility 
for making a better world rests with the individual 
and the individual enterprise. It is\clear that an 
enterprise like Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
must exercise a full realization of the social respon- 
sibilities of profit—must understand that the 
peace, advancement, and the security of the people 
of the world are the best guarantee of the Com- 
pany’s own progress and security. We intend now, 
as always, to demonstrate in action that the free, 
competitive American enterprise system is far 
superior to any other. We believe that the Com- 
pany and its affiliates are so organized, and their 
business so conducted, that they will continue to 
serve people well. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
The earnings statement in this report satisfies the pro- 
visions of Section 11 (A) of the Securities Act of 1938. 
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i i your next 
|, press brake 


* Motor Driven Slide Adjustment by 
thousandths of an inch. Slide easily 
operated parallel or non-parallel with 
base. Slide ways provide full bearing 
with housing in all slide positions. 

¢ Multiple Disc Friction Clutch, positive, 
dependable. 

¢ High-Efficiency Friction Brake posi- 
tively holds slide at any part of stroke. 
* Low Deflection Slide and Base, maxi- 
mum—.001" per foot of press width. 

® Wedge-Type Release Mechanism re- 
lieves ram in case dies are bottomed to 
the extent that brake stalls 

* Rolled Steel Plate Construction for 
Strength, rigidity, accuracy, durability. 
® Cut Steel Gears Operate in Oil with- 
in oil-tight case. 

@ One-Piece Forged Eccentric of heat- 
treated high-carbon steel. 

® Centralized Lubrication to all main 
bearings. 

® Safety Enclosed Drive. Motor pulley, 
flywheel, V-belt fully enclosed. 


120 tons capacity—wil! form mild steel 7/16” 
x 4 ft, 5/16" x 6 ft., 1/4" x 8 ft., or 3/16" x 


10 ft. at 30 strokes a minute. Write for 
Bulletin 106A. 
Prompt Delivery ... Extensive 


production facilities permit reasonably 
prompt delivery of Columbia Press 
Brakes and Steel Squaring Shears. 
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MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


HAMILTON 1, OHIO 
One of America § leading manu- 
‘ facturers of Shears = ay 
Metal - working Machineworking 
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tion. L. C. Allman, vice-president of 
Fruechauf Trailer Co., called for a sci- 
entific approach to size and weight lim- 
itations. Modesn roads, he said, will 
carry heavier gross loads, if properly 
distributed, than are now permitted. 

The conference decided that more 
information is still needed before stand- 
ardized height and weight limits can 
be set up. But it did make three rec- 
ommendations: 

(1) Size and weight limits of the 
American Assn. of State Highway Ofh- 
cials should be established as mini- 
mum, not maximum, values; 

(2) State legislatures should boost 
the width limit from the present 96 in. 
to 102 in. (for highways at least 20 ft. 
wide). 

(3) The legislatures and A.A.S.H.O. 

should set a height limit of 134 ft. 
e City Traffic Problem—Urban conges- 
tion (BW —Mar.27'48,p34) exacts a 
heavy toll from business, John V. Law- 
rence, managing director of American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., told the congress. 
Expressways do not solve the problem, 
he said; it can be corrected only by 
improving ways of getting freight into 
and out of buildings. Where adequate 
shipping facilities cannot be built eco- 
nomically, many companies have al- 
ready moved to outlying areas. 

Congestion in their buildings is cost- 
ing businessmen money, he empha- 
sized; they must do something about 


it before they price themselves ou’ of 
their present locations or even ou 
their markets. 

A broad range of groups are i 
sented in the conference. The classi 
tions include farmers, private-car o 
ers, truckers, bus operators, and ma.iy 
facturers of vehicles, fuel, and tires. | )¢| 
egations from more than 40 states took 
part in the congress. 


ICC Challenged 


On-the-farm preparation 
of produce for sale doesn’t make 
it manufactured, farmers argue; 
fear blow to prepackaging. 


When is a tomato—ox an apple, or 

spinach—“manufactured” and when 
isn’t it? The Dept. of Agriculture, plus 
a score of fruit-and vegetable associa 
tions from California to Florida, are 
gnawing at that riddle. 
e Exempt or Not—The question arose 
out of an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling last fall. And it has come 
up again. The Agriculture Dept. and 
fruit and vegetable men joined hands 
last week to get ICC to reverse its 
decision. 

Agriculture says that the decision (in 
the so-called Harwood case) puts under 





S. S. Brazil Rejoins Merchant Fleet 


The S. S. Brazil, third largest ship of the 
U. S. merchant fleet, was headed for blue 
water this week—back in bright peacetime 
dress after a long tour of duty as a war- 
time troopship. Flying the house flag of 
Moore McCormack Lines, she was on her 
way to the West Indies. The ship will enter 


the South American run in June. The Bra- 
zil was reconverted in the Brooklyn yard of 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, a subsidiary of 
Blair Holdings Corp. (BW—Mar.13’48,p32). 
Cost: some $9-million. She is next to the 
last of the 20 passenger liner reconversions 
for the Maritime Cor :mission. 
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iCC regulation all truckers who haul 
iruits and vegetables that have been 
washed, cleaned, and packaged in bags 
or boxes before being transported. 

Before that decision, aH such items 
had been considered exempt from ICC 
rules. A section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act specifically exempts trucks 
hauling agricultural commodities. But 
—and Seve’s the rub—this same section 
says that manufactured products of 
agricultural commodities aren’t exempt. 

This is the part that ICC applied 
last fall when it gave a trucker a permit 
to haul washed and packaged spinach, 
kale, and the like. ICC decided these 
agricultural commodities had become 
“manufactured.” That meant they 
were subject to ICC’s rules, rates, and 
route regulations just like any other 
trucked goods. 
eImpact—The decision hit hard the 
fast-growing trend of prepackaging 
fresh vegetables—that is, of marketing 
tomatoes, potatoes, spinach, salad veg- 
etables in consumer-sized bags or boxes. 
The Dept. of Agriculture and trade 
associations have been helping the trend 
along with research projects set up to 
spread prepackaging of truck crops. 

Hence the petition that ICC reopen 
the Harwood case. More than that, the 
petitioners would like a showdown. Ob- 
ject: to find out exactly where ICC 
stands on what’s manufactured and 
what isn’t, in food products. Fruit and 
vegetable men think such a showdown 
would be much better than what they 
call ICC’s “nibbling” away at the agri- 
cultural exemption until it loses most 
of its point. 
¢ Broad Coverage—Dept. of Agriculture 
lawyers, in their petition to ICC, claim 
that ICC’s offhand decision in the 
Harwood case is “so precedent-making 

. that it aTects the movement of 
nearly all agricultural commodities on 
which some labor is performed, or 
mechanical skill is applied, prior to 
their transportation.” 

For instance, says Agriculture, it hits 
“frozen fruits, vegetables, and seafoods, 
dyed oranges, defuzzed peaches, dressed 
poultry, shucked oysters, beheaded 
shrimp, fish which have been filleted, 
lobsters, shelled and unshelled pea- 
nuts, pecans and walnuts, pitted cher- 
ries, and polished fruit, etc.” 
 Reversal?—ICC has a quick out: One 
of its lower divisions made the Har- 
wood decision. That would make it rel- 
atively easy for the commissioners to 
review the finding, and maybe reverse it. 

If ICC sticks to its guns, then look 
for an all-out ruckus. Farm organiza- 
tions and farm bloc congressmen would 
be in on the scrap—all blasting away at 
the “bureaucrats” in ICC. Even if ICC 
does a turnabout in the Harwood case, 
the farm groups may press ahead for a 
big hearing to settle once and for all 
what’s manufactured and what isn’t. 
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That is one of the main reasons why PC Foamglas 
is the permanent insulation. 












Water cannot get into or through PC 

Foamglas. Exhaustive immersion tests 
in the laboratory and long practical use 
in marine floats, rafts and buoys, have 
proved that. 

Foamglas is made of true glass, in the 
form of millions of minute air-filled, 
closed glass cells, solidified into strong, 
rigid blocks. Therein lies the secret of its 
insulating efficiency. 

PC Foameglas is also fireproof, vermin- 
proof, fumeproof and acidproof. It with- 
stands humidity and is an effective va- 
por seal. When installed according to our 
specifications, for recommended applica- 
d tions, PC Foamglas retains its original 

insulating eficiency permanently. 
THE MAGNIFIED CROSS-SECTION of PC Foam- Our current booklets describe and il- 
das shows callolar structure; flue bubbles ystrate many applications in which PC 
millions of cells of glass-enclosed air lies the Foamglas, on roofs, in walls and floors, 
somes of te tnsuteting vatus, is helping to maintain desired temper- 
atures, to minimize condensation. Why 
not send in the conyenient coupon to- 
day? We shall be glad to forward free 
copies of the booklets you select. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation also makes 
PC Glass Blocks. 


———_, 
Pittsoy, 
gh Corn 
Room 478-8 ing Corporation 
Pittsburgh 2 Duquesne Way 
Please seng j 
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When you insulate with FOAMGLAS 
- +» you insulate for good 
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BEATS 
WORKING 


Housekeeping is lots easier today thanks 
to labor-saving appliances. A special rub- 
ber called Perbunan is an important factor 
in increasing the efficiency and lengthen- 
ing the life of such appliances as pressure 
cookers and electric irons. Made into gas- 
kets, bushings and other flexible parts that 
have to take a lot of rough treatment from 
extreme temperatures and heavy wear and 
tear, Perbunan is demonstrating excep- 
tional strenth and permanence. 

Industries from petroleum to textiles, 
from automotive to printing, find Perbunan 
highly desirable in parts that must with- 
stand heat, cold, oils, fats and acids. 

Maybe there’s a place for Perbunan in 
your business. Please write to: 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
ESSO BUILDING, 15 W. Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





PERBUNAN 












The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, heat, cold and time 


Copyright 1948 Enjay Company, Inc. 





HEALTH IN INDUSTRY 





State Sickness Benefits 


Gov. Driscoll finally pushes through program in New 
Jersey. State is third to adopt plan to pay industrial workers wher 
ill. Employees can choose state-run or privaie insurance. 


Sick workers generally find that pain 
and discomfort are only one part of 
their worries; money is the other. For 
many of them, weekly pay stops—while 
medical expenses pile up. Health and 
hospitalization insurance helps some- 
what—but so far relatively few of these 
policies try to offset lost wages. 

For more than ten years, organized 

workers have been urging federal or 
state governments to sponsor sickness- 
benefit programs. Their argument: 
Workers get compensation for lost 
wages when they have accidents, or 
when they are “willing and able” to 
work but can’t find jobs; why shouldn’t 
they get aid also when the wages are 
lost through sickness? 
e Third State—Last week, New Jersey 
became the third state to set up a sick- 
ness-benefit program. Legislative aides 
of Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll shoved 
through a bill extending the state unem- 
ployment compensation law: About 
].6-million workers will become eligible 
next year for cash sickness and disability 
benefits of $9 to $22 a week for as long 
as 26 weeks. 

Two other states already pay such 
weekly benefits. Rhode Island _pio- 
neered in the field when it adopted a 
compulsory, state-administered plan in 
1942. California chose a radically dif- 
ferent type of program in 1946. The 
New Jersey plan is an adaptation of 
California's. The two original plans: 

Rhode Island’s ‘“monopolistic’’ pro- 
gram puts the state in the disability 
insurance business. Employers aren’t 
allowed to insure with private com- 
panies; a state agency collects sickness- 
benefit taxes, administers the fund. 
Some 350,000 workers in the state are 
covered; benefits range from $10 to $20 
a week for 23 weeks. 

California’s “voluntary” program 
gives the employer a choice between 
self-insuring, commercial insurance, or 
state insurance. New Jersey has modi- 
fied this: The workers themselves can 
choose; an employer who wants to use 
commercial insurance must get the ap- 
proval of a majority of his employees. 
e Sharp Differences—Most unions favor 
the Rhode Island public insurer plan. 
Management-—if it has to come under 
any form of sickness-benefit program— 
prefers the California plan. 








CHAMPION of sickness-benefit plan: Gov. 
Driscoll of New Jersey 


These differences came out clearly 
in the New Jersey legislative battle. 
And you can see them in sharply op- 
posed evaluations of the final com- 
promise program: ; 

Legislative supporters call the sick- 
ness-benefit plan “the greatest social ad- 
vance we have made in a decade.” 

Labor spokesmen say that, at best, 
it represents only an “unsteady crawl 
forward.” 

e Operation—Here’s how the plan will 
work: 

New Jersey will recapture $50-mil- 
lion in employee contributions to the 
federal Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. (States may do this under 
a 1946 federal enabling act, if they use 
the funds for sickness pay.) New Jersey 
legislators estimate that interest on the 
$50-million will cover annual claims. 

New Jersey employees have beer 
paying a 1% unemployment compensa 
tion tax on annual pay up to $3,000. 
There has been a tacit agreement that 
eventually the levy would be used for 
sickness pay. 

e New Arrangements—In the future 
there will be two different arrange- 
ments: 

(1) Employees covered by. state-ad- 
ministered sickness insurance will con- 
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How to §=-T-R-E-T-C¢C-H 
your Steel Supply 





ts really simple. Just use “the steels 
that do more”—U-S’S Cor-TEN or 
U-S-S Man-Ten—in place of carbon 
steel. And your steel supply will go 
one-third farther. 

By taking advantage of the higher 
physical properties of these high- 
strength steels, you can use thinner 
sections to produce units that weigh 
one-fourth less .. . that are substan- 
tially stronger and more durable . . . 
that require one-fourth less steel per 
unit. As a result, in many cases, you 
can produce as much as one-third 
more units from every ton of steel 
used. 

Since both U-S-S Cor-TEen and 
U:S‘S Man-Ten, like plain carbon 
steel, can be readily fabricated . . . 
since one-fourth less steel is required 
per unit, with consequent reduction 
in shipping costs . . . since fixed 
charges can be spread over one-third 
more units . . . your finished product 
can be built at little or no increase 








in cost. 


CALL US FOR... 
“THE STEELS THAT DO MORE” 


U-S‘S Cor-Ten and U-S-‘S Man- 
TEN steels are stocked by our eleven 
warehouses located in principal cities 
across the country. Our other High 
Strength Steels, U-S-S Aprasion RE- 
sistinc and U-S-S Mancanese- 
NIcKEL-CoppPeEr are also stocked to 
satisfy your various requirements. 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. O. Box MM 
Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 


BRUnswick 2000 


EDmondson 4900 


BOSTON 176 Lincoln $t., (Allston 34), P.O. Box 42 $Tadium 2-9400 


CLEVELAND (14) 


1394 East 39th St. 
LOS ANGELES (54) 2087 East Slausen Avenue 


HEnderson 5750 
LAfayette 0102 


P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 


MILWAUKEE (1) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 


SAN FRANCISCO (1) 1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 


4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 


Mitchell 7500 
Bigelow 3-5920—REctor 2-6560 


P. O. Box 479 BErgen 3-1614 
1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 
311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 LUcas 0440 

MArket 1-4988 
2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. NEstor 7311 


TWIN CITY 


UNITED 


SAATES STESBL 








tinue to pay one-fourth of 1% of w: + 
up to $3,000 a year to UCC; and t iq 
will pay three-quarters of 1% into 
state sickness fund. 

(2) Those covered by private p) » 
will be required by law to pay only ix 
one-quarter of 1% to UCC; the «; 
ployer is legally liable for the prem 
on private insurance—but he may 
employees to contribute three-fou: 
of 1% of wages. 

If state-administered insurance 
chosen, the employer must pay oi 
fourth of 1% of taxable wages into ti 
sickness-pay fund during the first tw. 
years. After that, his contribution 1] 
range from one-tenth of 1% to a maxi- 
mum three-fourths of 1%—the amount 
will be adjusted on a “merit rate” basis, 
according to claims paid to his em- 
ployees. 

All workers now covered by the un- 
employment compensation law will |x 
eligible for sickness pay starting Jan. 
1, 1949. Claimants must wait a week 
before filing, must have a doctor ccitif\ 
that they are too ill to work. 
e Driscoll’s Fight—The sickness-benc 
fit fund fight started in New lersey 
seven years ago, with the A.F.L. be- 
hind it. Gov. Driscoll took up the 
cudgel for a modified program in 1947, 
but his bill died: A legislative commis- 
sion, however, was named to draft a 
plan. It studied the Rhode Island and 
California experiments before coming 
up with its ideas. Before adoption, 
these were amended extensively. ‘The 
New Jersey group found that Califor- 
nia’s program, with carefully outlined 
provisions for benefits, has been on a 
pay-as-you-go basis for two years. No 
new taxes were necessary to put it into 
effect, or to maintain it. 

e Rhode Island—Rhode Island’s plan, 
however, has had to be revised several 
times. Its early experiments almost 
wrecked it—mainly because enthusiastic 
sponsors allowed too much latitude. 
For instance: At first maternity benefits 
could exceed $500; workers injured on 
the job could collect more than 100% 
of weekly wages through duplication. 

Sickness or disability pay in Rhode 

Island ranges from $6.75 to $18 a week, 
with a 20-week maximum (10 weeks 
for pregnancy). Employees pay a 13% 
tax on income up to $3,000 a year 
(originally, the tax was 1%). 
e Voice of Experience—The first five 
years Of Rhode Island’s plan were 
tough ones, but by late 1946 the pro- 
gram was operating smoothly and eff- 
ciently. 

Rhode Island hands on this advice, 
culled from its trial-and-error work, to 
other states: 

(1) Above all, limit maternity pay- 
ments, 

(2) Limit payments on workmen’s 
compensation cases. 

(3) Expect payments to _ salaried 
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workers to run high; they’ll have to be 
balanced by lower payments elsewhere. 

(4) Expect women to be sicker more 
often, and longer, than men. 

(5) Count on older men and 
younger women to be the poorest risks. 
“ (6) Bank on the probability that 
married women will stay off the job 
longer than single ones after an illness. 


Medical Meetings 


Congresses report progress 
against diseases that plague 
U. S. businessmen’s tropical 
ventures with high costs. 


Big business took time out last week 

for a series of medical meetings in 
Washington: the “fourth international 
Congresses on Tropical Medicine & 
Malaria.” 
e Business Interest—On the surface, 
the meetings seemed to hold little in- 
terest for businessmen. Yet through 
the 10-day session—which drew 2,000 
persons from 44 countries—representa- 
tives of companies with tropical invest- 
ments sat and listened intently. They 
followed the higher technical reports 
on medical research as closely as the 
scientists, doctors, college professors, 
pharmaceutical people, and medical 
missionaries with whom they rubbed 
shoulders. 

These businessmen hoped that the 

197 papers read at the congresses would 
produce solutions for some of the 
knotty problems that plague their trop- 
ical ventures. 
e Problems—One of the knottiest: lost 
man-hours and higher operating costs 
as a result of tropical diseases that cut 
down their native workers. A problem 
with deeper repercussions: the damage 
these diseases do to world commerce by 
slowing down the production and the 
shipping of scarce commodities from 
such places as the lush East Indies— 
also lush with tropical disease. 

The congresses, first ones held since 
1938, provided some of the answers. 
Because of stepped-up wartime research 
by the military, the congresses pro- 
duced more valuable medical data than 


‘ any of their three predecessors. Dele- 


gates and observers came by the hun- 
dreds from India, the Arab nations, 
Indonesia, and other tropical countries. 
(hey came from as far north as Fin- 
land, from almost every big country 
but Russia. 

e Financial Support—The congresses 
drew heavily on the financial support 
of sustaining members. Companies 
which contributed included Arabian 
American Oil Co., International Busi- 


ness Machines Corp., Lederle Labora- 
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this 


can be prevented now! 


Yes, here's good news about wood! Destruction of wood 
by decay and termites can now be prevented with a 
clean treatment. This modern treatment is made with oil 
solutions of a Dow chemical called Pentachlorophenol. 
By selection of solvents, treating plants can now give 
positive, lasting protection not only to wood destined for 
actual contact with the ground, but even to wood that is 


to be painted. 


This tested protection is already widely used in the 
treatment of utility poles, fence posts, and industrial and 
farm construction lumber. Treating plants, strategically 
located around the country, are ready to supply 


Pentachlorophenol treated lumber upon request. If you 
would like this protection in the home you are planning, 


consult your architect or lumber dealer. 





DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSASLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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OWA is in the heart of the Great Central Market . . . the ideal 

location for sales-minded industrialists. A vast network of rail, 
water and air transportation facilities enables you to profit from 
this strategic location. Raw materials and finished products are 
shipped quickly and economically from Iowa to Midwest buyers. 

In Iowa you'll find sympathetic government, skilled workers, 
adequate power and room for expansion. You'll also find a ready 
market for many kinds of manufactured products. The fabulous 
Iowa market, always stable, reached a record high in 1947, when 
cash farm income averaged $11,490 pex 
farm and industrial income almost 
equalled the two and one-third Billions 
reaped from Iowa’s rich fields. 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. 
Included are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
i free copy now and see how you can profit by 
ringin fe plant to IOWA! Address 767, Central 


National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa! 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT of Medical 
Congresses: Dr. Leonard Scheele 


tories Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., Pan American Airways Corp., 
Schering Corp., Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
United Fruit Co., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Aluminum Co. of Ame: 
ica, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
and Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

By the time the last of the 197 
papers had been read, the business 
sponsors decided that their money had 
been well invested. 

For one thing, they were pleased 
with the progress made in fighting 
malaria, which numbers 500-million 
victims, mostly tropical. (Some 500,00\ 
American servicemen contracted ma 
laria during the war.) 

e Malaria Progress—The highlight of 
the 38 papers given on malaria was onc 


by Dr. H. M. Shortt, director of the 


. department of parasitology of the Lon 


don (England) School of Hygiene & 
Tropical Medicine. He reported that 
he had discovered the “missing link” 
in the cycle of development of malaria 
parasites. This link has stumped scien 
tists for 50 years. Through research with 
both monkeys and a human, Dr. Shortt 
located this missing link in the liver. 
The malarial parasites lodge there, he 
reported, and incubate from the fifth 
to tenth day in the cycle before enter- 
ing the blood stream. 

This discovery opens up new ap- 
proaches to the study of malaria medi- 
cation. Scientists believe that in this 
previously unknown stage of malaria 
may lie the cause of relapses. 

Several synthetic drugs that came out 
of wartime research were reported to 
have proved effective against malaria: 
pentaquine, isopentaquine, paludrine, 
choloraquine, sontoquine, and pama- 
quine. Some of these can’t be bought 
in the open market, but are available 
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in hospitals or through a doctor’s pre- 


scription. a 

‘ Miracle Drugs”—The congresses 
also heard reports on such so-called 
“miracle drugs” as chloromycetin. Ex- 
periments in using it against scrub 
typhus at a U. S. Army test station set 
up at Kuala Lumpar, Malaya, were re- 
ported. 

Until development of chloromycetin, 
even typhus vaccine had proved ineffec- 
tive. Result: This disease had made 
serious inroads among native Malayan 
plantation workers, slowing exports of 
vital commodities. 

The experiments showed that the 
drug cut down duration of fever, the 
period of hospitalization, and incidence 
of complication. Some enthusiastic re- 
searchers think it might prove just as 
effective against other diseases. 

e Election—Dr. Leonard Scheele, Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Health Serv- 
ice, was elected president of the con- 
gresses. He also headed up the U. S. 
delegation at the meetings. Next meet- 


ing: probably 1958; place, undecided. 


NEW TYPE OF PENICILLIN 

The dictionary of disease-fighting 
weapons has a new word: Wycillin. 
That word joined the list of battlers 
against pneumonia, venereal diseases, 
and other bacterial maladies last week. 

Wycillin is a new form of injectible 
penicillin, produced by Wyeth, Inc., 
Philadelphia drug manufacturer. It 
has an O.K. from the Food & Drug 
Administration. 

Advantages that Wyeth claims for 
this type of the drug: 

e It can be carried around safely in a 
physician’s pocket. 

e In water solution, it keeps its potency 
for seven days without refrigeration— 
which other aqueous penicillin prepara- 
tions require. 

e Injection causes no pain to the pa- 
tient. 

¢ It is nontoxic; there’s also no danger 
of embolism because it is suspended in 
sterile water instead of in oil or oil and 
beeswax. 

¢ The affected organism won't build up 
resistance to this type of penicillin. 

Technically, Wycillin is described 
as crystalline procaine penicillin G for 
aqueous injection. A shot of it into the 
muscles of a patient is good for 24 
hours. Other forms of penicillin are 
also effective that long. But Wyeth 
spokesmen point out that these forms— 
suspended in peanut oil or in oil and 
wax—often cause the patient consider- 
able discomfort. 

The new product costs, unit for unit, 
about the same as ordinary penicillin. 
Wyeth reports that 75-billion units 
are being placed with 10,000 drug 
establishments. 
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Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons 


Kraft Grocery Bags 
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Kraft Paper and 


Specialties 


Best materials. 
Sound engineering. 
Careful production. 


Attractive printing. 


Call your ucanrest 
Gaylord office 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


San Francisco « Oakland « Los Angeles + Portland « Seattle 
New York « Chicago « Atlanta *« New Orleans «+ Jersey City 
Indianapolis « Houston « Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville 
Columbus + Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee 
Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven + Appleton « Hickory 


Greensboro « Sumter « -jiacxson 
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SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


DESIGNED 
ENGINEERED 
BUILT 
to Your Needs 








High Speed Automatic Special Machine for 
Double Insulating Magnet Wire. 


O matter what your requirements 
may be—a small, relatively low 
cost machine to perform a single oper- 
ation, or a large intricate piece of equip- 
ment designed to carry out a series of 
progressive operations — Black Indus- 
tries is well qualified by experience to 
assist you—to supply the degree of help 
that only “Specialists in Special Machin- 
ery” can give. 


Black Industries places at 
your disposal— 

1. Complete facilities for designing 
and engineering. 

2. Complete facilities for model or 
pilot plant production. 

3. A large, modern, well lighted 
plant with equipment of the latest 
type accommodating a wide range 
of machine work. 

4. The right type of personnel—men 
skilled in the use of fine machine 
tools and trained through years of 
experience to work within the 
most critical limits. 


We have produced special machinery 
for many nationally known companies, 


—and we can help you. 


Write for illustrated Bulletin. 


BLACK INDUSTRIES 
1406 E. 222nd St. * Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Specialists in Speci” ery 
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lsotopes Over the Counter 


Use of radio-isotopes has been hampered by the need 
to incorporate the radioactive elements into suitable compounds. 
Now Tracerlab, Inc., is offering such compounds already made up. 


One new tool that doesn’t require 
much selling to a research man is the 
radio-isotope. Radio-isotopes allow him 
to “tag” compounds used in processes 
under study, give him a_ play-by-play 
picture of what is going on (BW-—Apr. 
24'48,p74). 

But there has been one drawback to 

wide use of the new tool: The isotopes 
available through the Atomic Energy 
Commission are in element and com- 
pound forms not immediately suitable 
for research use. Consequently, the 
user must incorporate them chemically 
into the compound needed for the re- 
search job at hand. (Radiocarbon-] +, 
for example, wouldn’t be much use to 
a petroleum chemist, but acetylene 
made from carbon-14 would.) ; 
e Trailblazer—A number of pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical plants have been 
talking with AEC about commercializ- 
ing the business of synthesizing radio- 
active compounds. This week, however, 
one firm was already selling, over the 
counter, a series of compounds “tagged” 
with carbon-14 (picture, above). With 
this move, Tracerlab, Inc., 55 Oliver 
St., Boston 10 (BW—May3’47,p20) is 
making business history as the first com- 
pany to open up a radioactive-com- 
pound shop for industry. 

Tracerlab has ambitious plans for its 
new venture. The company expects: 
(1) to have a variety of tagged com- 
pounds suitable for research groups 
who aren’t in a position to make their 
own; (2) to cut costs, because large- 
scale manufacture for a lot of customers 
is cheaper than doing a special job for 
one (except for materials, the cost of 
synthesizing a radioactive compound 
does not increase much with quantity); 
and (3) to save time in the application 
of radio-isotopes to industrial problems 
in research laboratories. 

e What’s Available—Work is starting 
with 100 millicuries of carbon-]4. (A 
millicurie is that quantity of a radioac- 
tive substance which gives off the same 
amount of alpha radiation as one milli- 
gram of radium.) Tracerlab is already 
offering barium carbide, acetylene, 
sodium cyanide, methyl alcohol, and 
methyl iodide. Several others will be 
added to the list within the next six 
months: carboxyl-labeled acetic acid, 
acetyl chloride, and ethyl acetate; ben- 

















TINY DETECTIVES: Radioactive com- 
pounds help unravel chemical mysteries 


zene; methylene-labeled ethyl alcoly 
and ethyl iodide; and methyl-labeled 
acetic acid, acetyl chloride, ethyl ace 
tate, ethyl alcohol, and ethyl iodide. 
(The term “labeled” defines which car- 
bon atom in the compound is tagged.) 
These compounds will be available 
about in the order of listing. 

The barium carbide costs about $150 

per millicurie (this includes the cost of 
the original carbon-]+). Sodium cyan- 
ide, tagged, costs about $250 per mil 
licurie. Others will range in price up to 
$500. 
e Procedure—But to buy any of the 
compounds, the customer must: (1) 
check with Tracerlab; (2) fill out AEC 
Form 313, stating the number of milli- 
curies of carbon-14 needed in the com- 
pound; (3) get AEC approval on Form 
374; and (4) send the original of the 
approval along with the purchase order 
to Tracerlab. Then the compound can 
be shipped from stock. 

No extraordinary precautions are 
necessary either in shipping or in receiv- 
ing the compounds. No shielding is 
needed; the glass container effectively 
blocks off the radiation. Tracerlab pack- 
ages the vials against breakage, in an 
absorbent material. 

e Competition Likely—It’s a safe bet 
that Tracerlab won’t be alone in the 
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field very long. The potential value of 
radio-isotopes is so great that consid- 
erable quantities of compounds syn- 
thesized from carbon, sulphur, phos- 
horous, iodine will be needed soon. 

The mechanics of vulcanization, for 
instance, are still a mystery. Sulphur, 
added to rubber before baking, causes 
it to vulcanize. But chemists don’t know 
why that happens. Radioactive sulphur 
will help the chemists to figure out 
what goes on, what kind of molecular 
network is built. And eventually, such 
knowledge will allow them to “archi- 
tect” the rubber structure and get a 
better product. 

Again, petroleum chemists would 
like to know just where “cracking” 
occurs in a petroleum molecule when 
different catalysts are used. By placing 
the tagged element at various points 
in the molecule, they can now tell 
whether it cracks in the middle, at the 
end, or somewhere between. That 
might not sound too significant, but it 
gives the chemist help in choosing 
catalysts, in forecasting cracking be- 
havior. 

Other potential uses of radio-iso- 
topes: determining the amount of 
metal transfer that occurs as a shaft 
rotates in a bearing, improving the 
cuality and manufacture of steel, study- 
ing synthetic fuels, making better plas- 
tics, studying the mechanism used by 
plants to produce food. 


NEW WORSTED MILL 


New Englanders, worrying about 
the South’s new worsted mills (BW— 
Aug.16’47,p17), heard more bad news 
last week. At Gastonia, N. C., Ameri- 
can Spinners, Inc., announced that it 
is already in three-shift production at 
its new plant. 

The mill is another example of the 
spreading use of the so-called “Ameri- 
can system.” In this case, long-draft 
cotton-type equipmert has been de- 
signed to turn out worsted yarns. It 
cuts spinning processes to five, as against 
the seven or nine needed in the older 
English and Freneh systems. Because 
of less handling, the end product is 
fuller (loftier). Some say it is more 
uniform. 

According to company officers, the 
new mill will be able to turn out 
worsted yarn at prices from 5% to 20% 
lower than the cost of yarn made on 
conventional machinery. One big reason: 
It takes fewer supervisory workers, uses 
less-skilled employees. 

Operating 2,000 spindles, the plant 
now has a capacity of about 12,000 Ib. 
per week. Production in the single- 
story building is on a straight-line basis; 
wool top is trucked in from Boston and 
Philadelphia. The bulk of the mill’s 
output will go into knitted outerwear 
and hosiery. 
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Even in the days of 
“All-Draft” Ventilation 


The horseless carriage ran better because 
of Hyatt Roller Bearings. Hyatt and the 
automobile industry grew up together... 
each making rapid strides ...each in step 
with the other, constantly improving 
design and performance. 


Today’s finer-than-ever Hyatt Roller 
Bearings—in millions of cars, trucks, and 
buses—-help carry men and merchandise 
to all parts of the world. 


In other fields too: agriculture, petro- 
leum, railroads, manufacturing and con- 
struction, Hyatt Roller Bearings reduce 
friction and wear—contribute to better 
design, smoother perform- 
ance and long, trouble-free 
life. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New 
Jersey. 
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Needed $50,000 Quickt 


9, SONS 





and couldn’t get it 
from present sources 


An important customer had just placed his first large order. The 
company planned to step up production, take on more help, buy 
extra equipment ... but they were completely stymied when their 


source of credit turned them down. 





1 Unless the company wanted to try to 
increase working capital by taking in a 
partner (there was no time to float a stock 
issue), they would have to turn down 
the order and thus pass up this long- 


awaited opportunity to expand. 





2 Then the company treasurer read 
Commercial Credit’s book, “A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.” It told how 
their Commercial Financing Plan could 
supply the needed money at once... and 
how favorable the cost would be. 








3 «+ QE < SONS contacted their 
nearest Commercial Credit office. Within 
48 hours they had the necessary funds at 
their disposal. They filled their new cus- 
tomer’s order on time and started their 
long-range expansion program. 


Does Your Business 


F ADDITIONAL operating cash will 
help your business, investigate our 
plan. A company in Portlan | wrote, 
*,.. enabled us to appreciably increase 
volume of business . . . make more 
profit.” Los Angeles firm said, “...a 


great deal of the success of our opera- 
tions was due to...Commercial Credit.” 








4 Now they use Commercial Credit 
regularly in their rapidly expanding busi- 
ness just as so many other manufacturers 
and wholesalers do who have discovered 
the flexibility, low cost and other advan- 


tages of this Commercial Financing Plan. 


Need More Cash? 


Learn how little money costs . . . how 
much more you can get... how long 

ou can use it... under our Commercial 

inancing Plan. Send for a copy of our 
book, “A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.”” No obligation. Just write, 
wire or phone the nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baitimore 2—New York 17 
Chieago 6—Los Angeles 14—San Francisco 6—Portland 5, Ore. . . and other 
offices in more than three hundred cities of the United States and Canada. 


* All Clients 
Confidential 


Capit 


BALTIMORE 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


eA AOOOEY 


2, MD. 



































CATCHES BULLETS in mid-flight 


Navy's Fast Camera 
Slices Time Extra-Thin 


Navy scientists have developed an 
all-electric camera shutter capable of 
exposures as short as one hundred- 
millionth of a second—useful in_baliis- 
tics, electrical studies, etc. 

There are no moving parts. The ex 
tremely fast shutter time is obtained 
through the use of an electro-optical 
“Kerr cell,” a glass tube filled with liquid 
nitrobenzene in which a pair of elec 
trodes is immersed. 

The Kerr cell is placed between two 
polarized lenses; their axes are at right 
angles to each other, so no light can 
pass through both. But high voltage. 
applied to the electrodes, turns the 
plane of the polarized light from the 
first lens so that it can pass through 
the second polarized lens to the film 

Separate exposures by this method 
have actually been taken at the rate 
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of 40-million exposures per second. But 
flm can’t be moved at that rate; so only 
one piece of film can be used. 

Only five pictures can be taken in 
succession on one film sheet. Of course, 
it is impossible to apply five separate 
jolts of voltage to the camera shutter 
at this rate by mechanically closing a 
switch five times. So Navy technicians 
devised an ingenious method to solve 
that problem. 

The voltage needed for the five ex- 
posures is applied at the same instant 
to five separate cables of different 
lengths. Each is attached to a Kerr 
cell. In this way the electrical impulses 
arrive at different time intervals—de- 
pending on the lengths of cable used. 
Electricity travels along wires at about 
186,000 miles per second; so it is easy 
to see that the Navy method requires 
some pretty close timing, 

To prevent overlapping exposures on 
the same sheet of film, mirrors are ar- 
ranged to project each of the images 
transmitted through the five Kerr cells 
to a different part of the film. 


NEW LINSEED, SOYBEAN OILS 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. took 
one more step into the paint industry 
last week with some new paint and 
yarnish oils. Their trade name: Admerols. 

Admerols are produced by the’ reac- 
tion of linseed and soybean oil deriva- 
tives with butadiene, styrene, acrylic 
acid, and other new chemicals. A-D-M 
claims the products set fast, dry thor- 
oughly, have low acidity and high sta- 
bility, retain color well. 

It took A-D-M five years of research 
to get the right system of manufacture 
for its new oils, Last December the 
first production unit went into opera- 
tion in Minneapolis; a second, at Edge- 
water, N. J., will start this month. 

The first four oils in the series are: 
Admerol 101, for semi-industrial, floor, 
and baking enamels; Admerol 251, for 
exterior trim and trellis paints; Admerol 
301, for architectural enamels; Admerol 
351, for general purpose. 

Price range of the Admerols is 15¢ 
to 20¢ a Ib. They will be sold to the 
paint and varnish industry through 
A-D-M’s own sales offices. 


TRANSFORMER STANDARDS 


Electric transformer makers, like 
many other suppliers, are faced with 
steadily mounting demands for equip- 
ment. So last week the Transformer 
Section of the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. was motivating trans- 
former makers to standardize their de- 
signs. Standards for distribution trans- 
formers on circuits up to 15,000 v. are 
available. Now the American Standards 
Assn. is developing standards for power 
transformers. 
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OHIO DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN. = 
AKRON, CANTON, CLEVELAND. 
CINCINNATI, DAYTON, AND YOUNGSTOWN i, 


To be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results . . . results that can best be 


measured in terms of 
ASSURED SERVICE... 
APPROVED SAFETY... 
ACCEPTED SAVINGS 

Those three qualifications spell the difference between Zalomalié Sorinklov 
systems of fire protection and othe: makeshift protective equipments. The 
qualities of Assurance, Approval and Acceptance must be earned the hard 
way and, for Glomalic Sprinkle , that way has been through more than 
55 years of pioneering in the design, manufacture and installation of 
equipment that, on record, affords the best in fire safety. 

Ohio properties, valued at better than three billion dollars, represent but 
a small percentage of the total valuation of Zimalic Sarinklow protected 


properties, located from coast to coast and from Canada to South Amer- 
ica. Satisfaction and known results have made Ziimalic Sorvnklors the 













+ 
Yi 4 
A 
VANES MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION 


recognized first line of any fire defense. They're an important investment 
a 
DEVELOPMENT+ ENGINEERING \A\R/ZZ 


today ee perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 
» 
FIRST IN FIRE} 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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EVERY TYPE OF 








A Several thousand years ago a Chinese 
" bookbinder had a new idea. He perfected 


a flexible animal glue for gluing off. It 
dried in 3 to 4 hours. That was fast 


enough for the year 53 B.C. What this 


ADHESIVE 





‘Chinese didn’t realize was that this dry- 


img time would be much too slow for the 
year 1948 A.D. He unwittingly created 
a mass prcduction bottleneck. He made 
slow drying spcedi a tradition. 

Even now, nearly four years after 
National successfully intrcduced FLEX- 
BACK to more tizan two hundred book- 
binders, many still cling to the old 
Chinese tradition. We wonder why? 
FLEX-BACK is the first cold, liquid resi- 
nous glue ever to permit bookbinders to 
glue-off and then round and back in 10 
to 20 minutes. It retains all of the advan- 
tages of flexible glues and eliminates all 
of the disadvantages — as it shatters the 


age-cld production bottleneck of slow 


drying speed. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 
735 Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO 11; and 
other principal cities. CANADA: Meredith, 
Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 
ENGLAND: National Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 


ADHESIVES 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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Automatic Brain... 


Automatic controls have gone to work 
on an old transportation bottleneck— 


getting space reservations. In Ney 
York last week, International ‘Telc 
phone & ‘Telegraph Corp. took the 


wraps off a robot brain called Intelex 
Using equipment (above) similar t 
that in automatic telephone exchanges, 
the machine records reservations, auto- 
matically reports on available space. 





. Reserves Space 


Normally the board would be installed 
near the traffic center. Getting space for 
a passenger at any of the ticket offices 
would then involve: (1) sending a tc- 
quest by teleprinter to the Central a 
telex office; the machine will then auto- 
matically (2) translate the teleprinted 
message into electrical impulses, (3 
make the reservation if space is avail- 
able, (4) translate the machine reply, 
and (5) send an answer to the ticket 
office. The ange 0 will have his con- 
firmation in less than 20 seconds. 
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bundles of protection 
for every product you pack 


Ship confidently and save—thanks to 
teliable, low-cost KIMPAK* creped wad- 
ding. A versatile, efficient cushioning 
material, KIMPAK provides protection 
in packaging for the smallest, most 
delicate items to heavy and bulky 
products. Made in a variety of types, 
thicknesses and backings to suit your 
particular needs. You'll find a specifi- 
cation of cushiony KIMPAK to meet 
every requirement of the Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — Sur- 


Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


°T. M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off 


face Protection, Blocking and Bracing, 
Flotation Packaging and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Soft, flexible and feather-lisht— 
KIMPAK adds little weight or bulk to 
shipments. It is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent. Highly re- 
silient, it effectively withstands shock 
and vibration. Spotlessly clean, KIMPAK 
improves the appearance of any pack- 
age. No wonder so many fine products 
are wrapped for market with KIMPAK. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


0h . 
. Sark 7 


ee aay , 


Cloud-soft KIMPAK shields this 
handsome dispenser from damage 
during shipment. Photo courtesy 
Temprite Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Surface Protection — Drop-leaf table. 
Photo courtesy Phoenix Chair Company. 





Flotation Packaging — Mercury bottle. 
Photo courtesy F. W. Berk & Company. 


Free book for you. Call or write your 
local distributor for this fact-filled book- 
let on better packaging methods. He is 
listed in the Classified Phone Directories. 
Or, if you wish, merely mail this coupon, 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


Please send me rhe free Kimpax booklet on better 


packaging me: .iwds. BW-548 
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Shatle better 


One of the important needs of 
Venetian blind slat producers is 
camber-free steel of uniform 
thickness throughout width and 
length. Any variation prevents 
even application of corrosion- 
resistant agents and the vari- 
colored enamels essential for best 
appearance, service and life, 
That’s why CMP Thinsteel is a 
natural for Venetian blind slat 
production — accuracy to gauge 
is the special characteristic iden- 
tified with all CMP light-gauge 
cold rolled strip steel products. 
And that’s one reason why Vene- 
tian blinds made from CMP 
Thinsteel are showing larger 
profits for discriminating manue 
facturers and insuring customer 
satisfaction and good will. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Gir 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OQ. 
NEW YORK «© CHICAGO e DETROIT 






ST.LOUIS * BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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COUNTRY’S _ natural _re- 
sources don’t always come out 
of the earth. ‘Trained scientists 
and a continuing crop of young 
engineers also are valuable, not 
easily replaced, assets. During the 
last war, Selective Service give lit- 
tle heed to the engineering facts 
of life: the importance of the prac- 
ticing scientist, and the need for 
a steady supply of engineering 
graduates. So a serious postwar 
famine in engineering manpower 
developed. The annual shortage 
has been variously estimated at 
from 13,000 to 37,000 engineers. 
Whether we have learned our 
lesson or not is still debatable, but 
indications are that industry is get- 
ting ready to argue its case before 
a new draft law is in operation 
(BW—May8'48,p25). Future fam- 
ines may be avoided if the argu- 
ments carry weight. Meantime, the 
famine of World War II seems 
to be about over. 

Brown Instrument Co., subsidi- 
ary of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., has just finished a sur- 
vey of 17 representative engineer- 
ing colleges. The results of that 
survey should make cheerful read- 
ing, for industrialists who have been 
beating the bushes for engineer- 
ing talent. 

Here’s what the Brown survey 
shows: 
¢ Student enrollment exceeds that 
of 1941 by 50% to 325%. 
¢ Degrees were given to 5,441 en- 
gineers in ’47 classes, compared 
with 3,250 in 41, These figures 
do not include 1,000 summer 
students who also got degrees. 
e Current enrollments show in- 
creases for the ’47-'48 semesters of 
104%. This will provide a still 
larger engineering graduating class 
this June. 

e Of all the engineering grad- 
uates last year, 82% were veterans, 
who, in most instances, had en- 





tered the service in their second or 
third college year. Present veteran 
enrollment is down to 72% of the 
total. This shows that high schools 
are beginning to feed students into 
the college system. 


HE BROWN SURVEY has 
Toes optimistic conclusions. 

In addition to the improved \3 
manpower supply, it indicates: | 

(1) A trend toward mutual un- 3 
derstanding among the theoretical 
engineers, application engineers, 
and manufacturing engineers. This 
trend over a period of time, will 
tend to wipe out technological 
“class distinctions” without dis- 
paraging the vital work of each 
class. 

(2) Wider cooperation between 
specialized industries and colleges. 
This should narrow the gap _be- 
tween the diploma and paycheck. 

(3) A growing consciousness of 
the value of engineering-trained 
personnel in other types of jobs. 

In presenting the results of the 
survey, George M. Muschamp, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering for Brown, adds some 
pertinent warnings: (1) The gulf 
between campus and job must be 
closed faster, either through ap- 
prenticeship or better teamwork 
between professors and industries; 
(2) Some men are scientists and 
others are fundamentally engineers 
—one cannot be transformed into 
the other easily; and (3) More and 
more students must be encouraged 
to follow the paths of pure science, 
developing basic concepts which 
their more engineering-minded col- 
leagues can translate into com- 
mercial realities. 

Industry today, then, can look 
hopefully to the growing crop of 
scientists and engineers. But that 
crop won't prosper without careful 
cultivation, and protection against 


depletion by hasty draft policies. 








i 











REPLACEMENT BOOST 


Industry, like a ball club, depends on 
a steady flow of good replacements. 
Last week Monarch Machine Tool Co. 
of Sidney, Ohio, set out to help keep 
the pipeline of trained youngsters full. 
Company directors set up a $30,000 
fund for engineering scholarships for 
youth of the company’s home county— 


Shelby. 





Over the next five years, 15 awards of 4 
$2,000 each will go to boys graduating || 
from schools in the county. The com- 
pany will pay out the money in amounts 
of $500 a year toward the cost of a 
four-year course in mechanical or elec- 
trical engineering at any accredited col- 
lege. 

"As for jobs after graduation, Mon- 
arch tied no strings to the awards. But 
the company hopes that winners will 
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Power can be taken off wherever 
needed with this convenient, flexible 
and economical distribution system. 


Power where you want it — with 
Trumbull FLEX-A-POWER Plug-In 


Busways—gives you maximum flexibility 
in machine arrangement without the 


cost and nuisance of rewiring each time 
you change the layout. 

With FLEX-A-POWER Plug-In Bus- 
ways covering your whole plant, you can 


' 


' Tht OVEKHEA 


For Fast Moves 


Relocate machines with no delays for rewiring 


move a machine or a whole line of 
machines with no interruption of power. 
Convenient outlets every 12 inches per- 
mit plug-ins right at the load. 

Even when major changeovers require 
moving an entire department, the FLEX- 
A-POW/ER system can be moved along, 
too — dismantled, removed and rein- 
stalled quickly, with practically 100% 
use of all materials. 

That’s because every part of a Trum- 


bull Busway System is prefabricated, 


which of course reduces original in- 
stallation and construction costs. FLEX- 
A-POWER is stocked in standird 10 
foot lengths and is available in capacities 
from 250 to 1000 amp. with all neces- 
Sary fittings and accessories. 

Send for Bulletin. THE TRUMBULL 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Plainville, Conn. Other factories at Nor- 
wood, Ohio e San Francisco @ Seattle e 
N. Hollywood. Sales offices and repre- 
sentatives in all important cities. 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


7 


1/ 
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The letterhead paper that says... 
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Business messages on Cockletone Bond command attention wherever 
they are received. For this handsome paper has the “heavier feel”, the 
crisp crackle and snap that add a reflection of substance and dignity 
to any business letter. Examine this newest accomplishment of Ham- 
mermill papermaking research and skills . . . and consider 
appointing it your representative. (Its moderate cost may 
surprise you.) Just send the coupon for samples. 


LOOK FOR THE Cockletone WATERMARK 








SEND THIS COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond 


Portfolio showing specimen letterheads and sam- 
ple book of Cockletone Bond in all weights for 
letterhead use. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond Portfolio and sample book. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW-5-23 











give Sidney firms—particularly Mo 
arch—preference when they pick th« 
spots. 


HEAT-TREATED STEEL 


During the war, both the U.S. ai 
Germany stepped up research into tl 
heat treatment of steel and steel alloy 
The reason: the need for better st« 
to meet stiff materiel requirement 
Some of the findings of the America 
and German experiments are now pul 
lished in a group of 10 reports by th 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. « 
Commerce. In the series: 

e The effect of long-time heating o 

hardness and structure of 27° 

chromium-iron alloys (PB-62830). 

e Absorption of hydrogen during th 
annealing process, and its effect on 
formation of flakes and brittleness (PB 
64725). 

e Manufacture of electrical steel shect 
in Germany (PB-65673). 

@ Induction heating: annealing, temper 
ing, and strain-relieving (PB-49265). 


PUFFED SHALE 


The concrete-block business has bor 
rowed a production idea from the 
breakfast-food field. This week at In 
dependence, Ohio, Bric-Bloc, Inc., was 
turning out a new concrete block with 
a filling of exploded shale—something 
like puffed wheat or rice. 

Advantages claimed for the blown-up 
filler: a lighter block, more blocks from 
a given amount of shale, improved. in 
sulation (from the air trapped inside). 
Company engineers say that an 8-in 
block of the new type gives as much 
insulation as an ordinary 12-in. con 
crete block. 

Right now manufacturing is being 
done in a 30 ft. by 60 ft. pilot build 
ing. Later this summer, the company 
plans to put up a large plant on the 
same site. 

Bric-Bloc expects to license the man- 
ufacture of the blocks all over the coun- 


try. 
P. S. 


Synthetic iron oxides were produced 
on a big scale in Germany during the 
war. How they were manufactured is 
covered in Report PB-79308 of the 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce. 

Magnetic storms caused by sunspots 
can now be accurately forecast. Re- 
search done by Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s engineers showed that, over short 
periods, the time of the storms can be 
predicted to within 15 min. of their 
start. Composition and polarity of the 
spots—rather than size—determine how 
much damage the storms will cause to 
radio circuits. 
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Low-Voltage Wiring 


A remote-control clectrical wiring 
system that uses low voltage current has 
been developed for factories, offices, 
and homes by General Electric Co. Be- 
cause of the low voltage, the new sys- 
tem (right, above) gives multi-switch 
control of a single outlet or light with- 
out the heavy cables and switchbox 
needed with conventional wiring sys- 
tems (left). 

Switches are connected through re- 
lays to their outlets by lightweight, in- 
sulated 22-gage wire, carrying 25 v. ‘The 
low voltage is supplied by a transformer 
installed somewhere in the building 
(one transformer will handle an aver- 
age-size home). A midget relay, work- 
ing on 25 vy. is mounted at each outlet 
or light. ‘This relay opens and closes 
the 115-v. circuit (turning the light on 
or off) when the switch is pushed. 

Because of the low voltage at the 
switches, there is no danger of shock. 
As many switches as you want can be 
connected in parallel to control a single 
light or outlet. No more than three 
outlets, however, should be wired to 
a single switch unless a larger trans- 
former is used, The system is manu- 
factured at G.E.’s Wiring Service Divi- 
sion, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

@ Availability: immediate through elec- 
trical wholesalers. 


Packaged Paint Shop 


All that it takes to paint a car comes 
wrapped up in Pad-O-Paint. The kit, 
manufactured by Arco Co., has enough 
paint (synthetic alkyd enamel) for two 
full coats, a special paint-saving tray, 
and a painting glove that makes a 
smooth, even finish quick and easy. 

The glove is made of moisture-proof, 
treated fabric. A cotton pile fabric is 
attached with snappers over the thumb 
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and finger ends. 
palm pad paints an area about cqual 
to the surface covered by a 5-in. brush; 
the thumb pad is comparable to a nar- 
row brush. ‘The mitt can be used on 
cither hand. 

The paint-saving tray fits into the top 
of the paint can. According to Arco, it 
makes it impossible to get an overload 
of paint on the mitt. 

Other materials in the kit: a solvent 
cleaner for removing dirt and wax be- 
fore painting, sandpaper, plastic mate- 
rial for filling cracks, spatula, and lint 
remover. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


he finger-tip-and- 


Prefinished Panel 


Pressed-wood wall panels with a sim- 
ulated wood grain are made by Woodall 
Industries, Inc. The graining is done 
with a lithographic process using spe- 
cially compounded inks. A coat of 
clear lacquer goes on top. 

The company’s Service Products 
Division turns out Ser-Wall panels 
completely prefinished and ready to be 
nailed on the wall. Edges are beveled 
so that pieces can be butted together; 
nails go in along a notched line on the 
border. According to Woodall, the 
panels can be washed with soap and 
water, won't crack or peel. Retail price 
will be about 33¢ a sq. ft. ‘The manu- 
facturer’s address: 2035 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 16. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Watertight Wheel 


Materials-handling equipment on 
some jobs has to be cleaned frequently 
to keep it up to snuff with sanitary 
standards. Parts take a beating from 
the water, steam, and detergent sprays 
that are used. 


So Aero] Co., 1823 E. Washington 












In the room shown below, The Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., of Cleveland grinds and 
polishes aluminum agitators for washing 
machines. These operations create con- 
siderable aluminum dust, yet—the air is 
perfectly clean because of the Sly Dust 
Control System. 





Hoods at 8 grinders and 18 polishing 
machines are connected with piping to 
the Sly Dust Filter outside (shown below). 
No dust escapes into the plant; the dust- 
laden air is drawn through the pipes into 
the filter and all dust removed. The result 
is better working conditions, maintenance 
of quality of product, savings in plant 
operation— good dividends. 





THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue~« Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 


Representatives in New York * Chicago * Philadeiphia 
Detroit * Cincinnati * Rochester * St.Louis * Toronto 
Los Angeles * Birmingham ¢ Minneapolis 































































Dictate while you travel 


... and return 


Here is a profitable tip for your 
next business trip . . . take along 
a SOUNDSCRIBER Portable the 
very next time you head for 
the field. This silent, dutiful “sec- 
retary” is ready . . . day or night, 
and week-ends, too to take 
down your thoughrs speed 
facts from the firing-line direct to 
your office or factory . giving 
you an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
report of your relations with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Get the jump on competition! 
Dictate reports, memos, instructions, 


Lr ——— 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORP. 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information. 














. a 
Dept. B-5 “er” 


56 





to a clear desk! 


letters . . . on the train, in your 
hotel room, or your automobile 
... while the facts are fresh. 

SOUNDSCRIBER Portables convert 
travel-time into profit . keep 
work from piling up back at the 
office . . . speed your field work 
. . . increase calls, multiply profit 
opportunities. 

Produce more profits with this 
revolutionary business tool which, 
incidentally, is the only complete, 
self-contained portable dictation unit 
—a handsome piece of business lug- 
gage. Mail coupon now! 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under ‘ 
“SoundScriber” in your classified relephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 





Blvd., Los Angeles 21, is now turn: 
out an industrial wheel to stand 
gaff. It is watertight and is made 
lightweight, corrosion-resistant alu: 
num alloy. 

The company achieves a waterpr 
seal by using a combination of threacd | 
retainer spacers, Neoprene rings, and 
tainer spacers (to hold the roller b< 
ings). Parts are manufactured to ci 
tolerances (plus or minus 0.003 i: 
Aerol says there is no need to lubric: 
or adjust the wheel during its nom. 
life. 

A solid rubber tire is molded on t! 
wheel core; the rubber—oil and bri 
resistant—does not mark floors. Whic: 
sizes run 6 in., 8 in., 10 in., 14 in., 20 
in. They can be had with axle moun: 
ings either on the inside or outside. 

e Availability: within 30 days. 


Tile Sealer 

Amnstrong Cork Co.’s Industrial Divi 
sion, Lancaster, Pa., cites three points 
to boost its new sealing material for wal! 
tiles: It is nonporous; it resists water; 
it is easy to clean with soap and wate: 

Called Ceramite, the pure white 
compound can be used to seal jou 
of metal, plastic, or ceramic tile. It scts 
within a few hours after application. 

At normal room temperatures, tlie 
material will not become brittle. It wii 
withstand the small movement in tlic 
tile caused by seasonal changes in tem 
perature. Above 100 F, the compound 
is flexible enough to take the greate 
expansion and contraction of walls 
around showers, radiators, or chimneys. 
e Availability: manufacturers only. — 


Dip Additive 

A new additive for acid dips used on 
metals before electroplating has been 
developed by Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm 
St., New Haven 2, Conn. The material 
removes colloidal films that may be de 
posited on the surface of the metal dur 
ing cleaning. These films cause the plate 
to spot or streak. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
additive works particularly well in dips 
for nonferrous metals before bright 
nickel plating. The material, which is 
called Actane, is a neutral activating 
compound; it is manufactured in salt 
form. 

Enthone says the additive will not 
affect the adhesion of the plate. 
¢ Availability: immediate. 


Soy Bean Powder 

For industrial use, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has a new refined soybean 
protein. Called Kelkote, it is already 
being used in the preparation of wall- 
paper coatings. The company says that 
its fine, lich+-cream powder (1) has a 
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high adhesive strength, and (2) is suited 
for use with casein, latex, and various 
pigments. 

Other possible applications for the 
protein: in glues, plastics, protective 
coatings, paper and paper converting. 
he company address: Decatur 80, Ill. 
e Availability: immediate. 

















Color Comparer 


Accurate color matching is an essen- 
tial in paint, textile, and other indus- 
tries, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has 
now made color comparisons easier with 
an instrument based on the photoelec- 
tric cell. 

PPG-IDL Color Eye does it by meas- 
uring the amount of light reflected 
from the sample and from the color 
standard. The difference is recorded 
as a percentage on a meter, 

Besides measuring the difference, the 
instrument will show the color value 
of the sample itself. It gives either (1) 
an approximate reading of the light re- 
flected from the sample through the 
use of a logarithmic scale, or (2) a 
more accurate reading by comparing 
the sample with a white standard. 

The instrument will be marketed by 
Instrument Development Laboratories, 
Inc., Williston Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


@ Availability: August or September. 


Animated Billboard 


From a cost standpoint, the small 
advertiser often finds electrical travel- 
message signs beyond his reach. Brite- 
Lite Corp. of America, 6411 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles, thinks it may 
be able to change the picture with its 
new animated sign. According to the 
company, the display is practical for 
any installation—at a cost within the 
range of even a limited budget. 

The sign face (114 ft. long, 14 ft. 
wide) holds 300 74-w. bulbs. The panel 
is regulated from a control unit installed 
outdoors with the sign or inside a 
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Collecting stamps 
may be great fun — 





but sticking same. 
sez me. is none! 


(1) Separate single stamp from sheet or strip . 
(2) hold it . . . (3) moisten . . . (4) place in position on 
envelope . « « (5) press so it sticks .. . Nothing to it! 
But mail fifty letters and you feel tired. Psychologists 
explain that meticulous motions with small objects 
require concentration and exact effort—tire most 
people quickly. Stamp sticking is actually one of those 
precision jobs better done by machines than people! 
The postage meter displaces the adhesive stamp 
. +» prints postage, in any amount needed, as needed, 
directly on the envelope . . . or on gummed tape for 
parcel post...also prints dated postmark, seals envelope 
. .. Faster, better than anybody can do it by hand! 
Extra advantages: protects postage from loss or 
damage; automatically accounts for postage used. 
There’s a PB meter for any size office. Call or 
write for illustrated booklet. 







PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Incorporated 
1442 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers 
of mailing machines. Branches in 68 cities 


in the U.S. and Canada, 
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POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + 





OSBORN BRUSHES 


help put lower price tag 
on sleeve bearings! 


HE “American Way” is at work again! Increase production, 

improve quality and lower cost. That’s what the Federal- 
Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich., did with the development of a 
continuous strip process for the production of plain and flanged 
“thin wall" engine bearings. 

Pictured above is the special automatic brushing machine 
which is built into this production line and through which miles 
of steel backed, babbitt lined strip are processed daily. Traveling 
from right to left the steel backed surface of the strip is first 
cleaned of all dirt, rust and scale by two brushing units having a 
10-inch face made up of Osborn Master wire wheel sections. A 
special air pressure arrangement at both these stations main- 
tains constant pressure on strip to insure uniform cleaning and 
longer brush life. The third and final brushing unit at left, 
consisting of Osborn Monarch Tampico sections, then cleans 
all dirt from the babbitt lined side of the strip. 

Speed, efficiency, economy —you get all three benefits when 
you adopt Osborn Brushes for cleaning, burr removal, roughing, 
polishing and finishing. The reason — better brushes properly 
selected by experienced Osborn sales engineers for better re- 
sults. You can’t beat this combination of quality and experience 
—and it’s yours for the asking. 


THE Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Obio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 


PAINT BRUSHES -* 





| building. Letters are flashed on the 


panel by running a perforated tape 
through a scanning switch; the sak ; 
message can be any length you wan 
Once the message is finished, the taj 
rewinds and repeats automatically. .\ 
stationary slogan or trademark can be 
shown while the rewinding is going o: 
The control unit measures 4 ft. lone. 
3 ft. high; it is completely automat: 
Cost of power to run the sign natural! 
varies according to location; in Cal: 
fornia, the estimate is about 40¢ for § 
hr. continuous operation. 
© Availability: now on a lease basis, in 
California alone (about 60 days); na 
tional distribution is planned later. 














Air-Powered Generator 


Compressed air used to run tools can 
double as a power source for lighting 
up the job. It’s done with a small port 
able generator, the Airlite, developed 
by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. The generator con 
nects to an air hose, puts out enough 
power to light two 75-w. bulbs. 

Big advantage of the equipment: It 
saves stringing electric lines for tem 
porary jobs. The unit is lightweight 
(83 Ib.) and small (74 in. by 5 in.). 
The company says it can’t be harmed 
by short circuits or overloads. When 
output terminals are shorted, the light 
goes back on just as soon as the short 
is fixed. 


e Availability: immediate. 


P. 3, 


An electric shaver for your car is the 
latest thing in Hudson Motor Car ac- 
cessories. It plugs into the cigar-lighter 
fixture on the dashboard. Remington 
Rand, Inc., makes it. 

Odorless latex foam mattresses have 
been announced by Hewitt Restfoam 
Division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buf. 
falo. 

Combination radio and inter-call sys 
tem, the DorAfone, is a development 
of Setchell Carlson, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. The set will sell at about the 
same price as a portable radio or table 
model. 
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Millions of people changed our name 


You may think it strange that millions of 
people could have a voice in changing a company’s 
name, but that is what has happened to 
The American Rolling Mill Company. 
Several years after the company started operations 
in 1900, it adopted the trademark “Armco” 
for its special grades of steel. The Armco trademark 
—composed of the first letter in each word 
of the company name—has been widely advertised 
and appears on all the company’s products. Many 
Armco customers identify their use of these 
special-purpose steels with this familiar trademark. 
Through the years—as the original small mill 
grew into one of the country’s great steel 
companies — our customers, dealers and the public 
alike have preferred to call the company “Armco.” 





So, in recognition of this preference, the name 
“of the company has been changed from The American 
Rolling Mill Company to Armco Steel Corporation. 

The change is one of name only. It does not 
affect ARMCO management, personnel and 
long-established policies. It does emphasize more strongly 
the importance of the Armco trademark, and increases 
its value to those who use Armco Special-Purpose 
steels in the things they make. 

The alert research and production men who have 
perfected so many special-purpose grades of ARMCO 
steel will continue to improve present steels 
while developing new ones to help manufacturers build 
better products for the home, farm and industry. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


\amedg ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 








TUBE MAKING 
Sinpliled 


In recent years tube making, as perfected 
by Yoder, has been so simplified that 
with only one or two operators, you can 
easily produce from 30,000 to 60,000 
feet per day of tubing up to 314” dia, 
testing up to 6,000 lbs. or more per 
$q. in., having the finest surface finish 
and unexcelled fabricating qualities. 
The Yoder patented electric resistance 
tube welder, the most efficient’ yet 
known, has greatly increased produc- 
tion and lowered operating cost. 





This Yoder development has powerfully 


stimulated the use of tubing for struc- 
tural and ornamental purposes, opening 
up attractive new profit possibilities in 
tube making. Since 1939, over 100 
Yoder tube mills have been installed 
here and abroad, yet the supply of pipe 
and tubing is far behind the demand. 
Yoder mills make pipe and tubing 
from 14” up to 36” dia. 


Literature ¢ Estimates * Recommendations 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 


¥0 


SLITTING AND 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





MARKETING 





Hudson to Drop Middlemen 


Joins parade of automakers who are giving up wholesale: 
system to sell by straight factory-to-dealer method. Reasons: Dealer: 
have moriey now, factories will save 2% overriding charge. 


For a long while, distributors (whole- 

salers) were a considerable marketing 
factor in autos. They bought cars from 
the factories, sold them to the retail 
dealers. Often they also functioned as 
dealers themselves. 
e Shift—During the past few years, 
however, the distributor system has 
pw smaller and smaller; automakers 
ave tended to go to a straight dealer- 
outlet system of selling. Last week 
another one—Hudson Motor Car Co.— 
decided to make the move. By next 
August, Hudson will have switched 
over almost completely to the dealer- 
outlet system. 

Hudson will be the fifth carmaker 
to drop its middlemen since the war. 
Studebaker and Nash were the first. 
Packard came next—but, for old time’s 





sake, kept six of its distributors wh: 
had been with them for years. About 
a year ago, the Chrysler Division o! 
Chrysler Corp., joined the parade. 

e Zone System—Hudson, also for old 
time’s sake, will keep on a few of its 
102 distributors. But it will replacc 
all the others with a system of 20 new 
zone ofhces, 11 of which are alread) 
in operation. These will supervise the 
franchising and contacts of about 2,250 
of Hudson’s national network of 2,400 
dealers. 

Hudson zone operations already es- 
tablished are in Atlanta, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, New York, St. 
Louis, and Washington. Between now 
and August, the rest of the zones will 
set up at Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, 








Customers Relax and Shop in Houston Store 


Housewives in Houston, Tex., can now sit 
while they shop—at this new-type grocery. 
As items pass in front of them on a con- 


veyor line they select the ones they want 
and place them on a moving belt which 


leads to the checking desk. H. H. Shugart, 


~~ rer of the store, takes credit for the idea. 


The machinery was custom designed and 
built. The big question is: Can the store 
make a satisfactory profit big enough to 
justify the investment? Shugart says added 
volume will do the trick. Sales started out 
slowly, but have been climbing steadily. He 
plans to lease rights to food chains. 
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Kansas City, Minneapolis, - Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., and 
San Francisco. 

e Four Left—The Hudson move leaves 
only four companies that still have dis- 
tributor-dealer systems—Cadillac (Gen- 
eral Motors); DeSoto (Chrysler); Kaiser- 
Frazer; and Willys-Overland. 

Of these, DeSoto’s is a sort of cross 
between a distributor system and a di- 
rect-dealer system. In DeSoto language, 
direct dealers function as distributors and 
have associate dealers working under 
them. The methods differ in this way: 
While a distributor may have as many 
as 200 dealers under him, a direct 
dealer will rarely have more than 6 to 10 
associates. ‘ 

Buick, Dodge, and Pontiac have also 
operated under the direct-and-associate, 
or direct-and-indirect, dealer systems. 
But each of these companies is shifting 
more and more toward direct dealers. 
Last fall, Buick transformed almost all 
its indirect dealers into direct dealers. 
e Distributor Problems—'l’o handle the 
dual jobber-retailer task, the distributor 
has had to have plenty of money and 
plenty of sales ability. He had to keep 
his entire territory hopped up to doing 
its full quota of business. His reward: 
a 2% “override” commission on all the 
cars his dealers sold, plus the dealer dis- 
count on all cars he sold himself. 

The gradual drying up of this ar- 
rangement is due largely to the growing 
financial maturity of automobile selling. 
In the early days, few dealers could 
afford the big outlays necessary to op- 
erate in the field. And the factories 
themselves had neither the funds nor 
the personnel to staff nationwide or- 
ganizations. So the obvious way for 
them to get broad distribution was 
through moneyed distributors. 
¢ More Money—But today money is 
plentiful. Dealers have enough capital 
to run their own operations without 
help from middlemen. So factories are 
grabbing the chance to recover the 2% 
distributor override by shifting to di- 
rect-outlet systems. They feel that sav- 
ing this 2% more than justifies the 
problems of having to do business with 
thousands of outlets instead of just a 
hundred or two. 

There’s another angle, too: By sell- 
ing direct to dealers, the automakers 
keep closer control of their sales out- 
lets, ‘They don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing an irate distributor switch to a 
competitor, leaving his original sup- 
plier with a deficit of a couple hundred 
dealers, 

Streamlining its distribution system 
will in time bring another important 
advantage to Hudson. Hudson will be 
closer to its dealers, can better correlate 
advertising and promotion programs 
with them, even change the pace of 
these programs when the competitive 
going requires it. 
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Counter 
Intelligence 


Manufacturers of appliances 
show sound forethought when 
they equip their products with 
General Electric Flamenol® cord 
sets. Its the smart way to add 
that extra touch that spells out 
S-A-L-E-S. 

On a wide range of products—— 
lamps. fans, clocks, radios and 
other light-duty appliances— 
these durable, attractive cord sets 
catch the eye and attract the cus- 
tomer. 

General Electric Flamenol 
cord sets make friends for your 
products after they are sold, too. 
They won't fray or kink or come 
apart at the seams. The plug is 
strong, and holds the prongs in 





firm alignment. The cord’s 
smooth, thermoplastic insulation 
resists oil, acids, water, and grime 
—and it’s a cinch to keep clean. 

These smart cord sets are read- 
ily available in standard ivory 
or brown, in 6-, 8-, and 11-foot 
lengths, Special colors and de- 
signs cen also be supplied to in- 
dividual specifications. 

If you have a slow-moving 
cord-equipped item in your line, 
perhaps a General Electric Flam- 
enol cord set is just what it needs 
to make it sell. To get the facts, 
write to Section Q13-510, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 


Connecticut. 
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What do you know... 
about CONNECTICUT? 


It would be to the advantage of industrial executives to know all of these facts 
about Connecticut: ... Although it is only 87 miles wide ...and 73 miles from 
Northern to Southern border ... Connecticut contains one of the widest cross-sections 
of all industry in the United States. No point in Connecticut is more than 170 
road miles from New York City—and so every Connecticut factory site is conveniently 
near the world’s greatest markets... and sources of semi-finished materials. 
Management and labor get along well together in Connecticut. Output per hour 
is very high. Strikes are rare. Connecticut workmen are traditionally known for their 
exceptional skill and industry. A look at a map-highway, rail, airline—will show 
how well Connecticut is equipped with modern transportation facilities. 
Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special advantages 
Connecticut can offer your type 
of industry. This service is free/ 
Write to Connecticut Development 
Commission, Dept. WB-4, State Office 


Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Urge to Splurge 

Du Pont survey indicates 
that about 30% of items pur- 
chased in service grocery stores 
are bought on “impulse.” 


Every marketer knows that whe 
you put goods out in the open wher 
the shopper can get her hands on then 
she'll grab more than she intended 
Two years ago, du Pont tried to mea 
ure such “impulse buying” in supermar- 
kets. The findings: 38.2% of items sold 
were unplanned purchases (BW —Jun. 
29’46,p86). 

e Service Stores—This week du Pont 
was mailing out a new survey on the 
same subject—but this one covered sery 
ice (clerk-operated) grocery stores. Sur- 
prisingly, says du Pont, “impulse buy- 
ing” here, too, is high—29.9% of items 
move that way. Clerks don’t seem to 
be much of a factor in the urge to 
splurge. Packaging is—and that’s where 
du Pont comes in. All in all: 

e About 46% of items purchased are 
planned in advance. 

e About 22% are generally—but not 
specifically—planned. Thus, the house- 
wife may decide to buy fruit for des- 
sert, but she’ll wait until she gets into 
the store to make up her mind which 
kind. (Here’s where the influence of a 
clerk shows up big.) 

e About 2% are substitute purchases. 
e About 30% are unplanned purchases 
—the “impulse” type which du Pont 
thinks are heavily influenced by pack- 
aging. 

Du Pont’s survey was made last sum- 
mer in 70 stores, among 1,448 shop- 
pers. The housewife was asked for her 
shopping list as she entered the store; 
as she left, the interviewer nabbed her 
again to see what she actually had 
bought. 

e Impulse Items—High on the “im- 
pulse’ list were the following: 


Unplanned 
Purchases 
Item % 

OS SERS SIRS Pes arte meena eee 80.0 
DRONES Gee ee ks 66.6 
Cogkies, tuscuits  .........-. 63.0 
Pe NN ee, 57.1 
RM ee aS a arenes « 56.4 
Sweet rolls, coffee cake....... 56.0 
Jams, jellies, relishes, spreads.. 50.6 


The samples above are from a larger 
list of 40 items. 


MORE FROM GENERAL MILLS 


In 1946, General Mills, Inc., got into 
the appliance business by bringing out 
a new electric iron (BW—Aug.10'46, 
p76). A short while later, a pressure 
saucepan appeared. ‘Then, while its 
sales force distributed these new prod- 
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Ze protect motors against the hazards of 

abnormal atmospheres, Century provides 
Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled and Explosion 
Proof frames, also Splash Proof. 


These are in addition to open type frames 
on which the upper half of the frame is pro- 
tected against falling or dripping particles. 

Whatever your requirements there’s a Cen- 
tury motor designed to accurately meet the 
needs of your equipment. 

The illustrations here are typical of the 
variety of applications which are successfully 
powered by Century motors. 

1 — Century 7!/, horsepower fofally enclosed 
fan cooled motor drives an elevator leg in a 


dusty, dirty atmosphere. 
2—Century 5 horsepower explosion proof 


3— Three horsepower Century splash proof 
motors provide protection from splashing water 
as well as from all kinds of weather conditions 
on a railroad car-washing unit. 


4— Century 100 horsepower general purpose 
motors are used to drive air compressors in 
clean surroundings. 


Century builds a complete line of fractional 
and integral horsepower electric motors in 
sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower to meet the 
requirements of industrial production, com- 
mercial and appliance needs. 


Specify Century for all your electric power 
requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 





motor provides protection against explo- | 
sions at a gasoline storage plant. “@ 


1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 














QUAL DUPLICATOR 





Want to make your 


advertising dollar 
go farther? 


Want to get your sales message across to more pros- 
pective customers . . . for less money? 


Want to hit them more frequently with attractive, force- 
ful ee literature without wrecking your 
advertising budget? 


You can do all this . . . at low cost... with a Davidson 
Dual Duplicator . . . right in your own office. For in- 
stance, with your Davidson you can produce advertis- 
ing folders, booklets, mailing pieces, in one or more 
colors . . . with illustrations in halftone or line from 
photos or drawings. You can produce your own 
letterheads and env~!opes, sales bulletins, form letters, 
price lists, post cards, blotters. You can imprint 
dealers’ names and addresses on your advertising 
literature. And all at a fraction of the usual cost. 


Of course, we’re talking about quality work . . . adver- 


tising you'll be proud of . . . clean, sharp impressions 
. .. fine halftone work . . . excellent color register. 
And, remember .. . only a Davidson can give you a// 


this in one machine for only a Davidson provides both 
offset and relief duplicating. 


We'd like to tell you more about the Davidson .. . 
show you samples of the work it does. Write today 
... there’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of the U. $., Canada, 
Mexico and abroad. 


avidson 


DUPLICATORS + PAPER MASTERS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 












ucts, the company began design 
other traffic (small) appliances. 

This week General Mills’ p! 
looked thus: 
e A steam attachment for its iron y 
be in retail channels this month 
next; 
eA new automatic toaster goes i1 
production next fall; 
e An automatic coffeemaker, now rea 
for production engineering, will be 
for tooling within two or three mont! 
eA food mixer for home use is « 
General Mills’ drafting boards. 


Beauty-Shop Business 
Tangles on Two Fronts 


The permanent wave business ha 
two hair-do snarls on its mind th: 
week. 

One is a problem that has bec: 
bothering manufacturers of beauty-sho, 
supplies: Who should get the credit 
and royalties—for the invention of ma 
chineless permanent waves? 

The other is: How to smooth down 

the competition of home permanents 
which can’t just be brushed off. 
e Problem No. 1—Last week, the first 
question got an answer trom the U. $ 
District Court in Chicago. In the cas: 
of Sales Affiliates, Inc., vs. Helen 
Curtis Industries, Inc., Judge Michac! 
L. Igoe declared that Sales Affiliates 
patents on machineless permanent 
waves (1) were valid, and (2) had been 
infringed by Helene Curtis. 

Sales Affiliates hasn’t put on th¢ 
record how much money it wants to 
assuage its pride and pocketbook; th« 
total is rumored to be over $1-million 
As yet, no settlement has been made. 

Machineless permanents form onl, 

one part of the permanent wave mar 
ket (trade estimates place it at 35% 
Machine waves account for anothe: 
25%; cold waves—both home and 
beauty shop—make up 40%. 
e Cold-Wave War—The answer t 
problem No. 2—the competition tha! 
home permanents are giving the beauty 
parlors—still hasn’t been found. The 
beauticians (who rely on permanent 
waving for abovi half their take) arc 
staggering under the blows of the home 
cold waves—Towi. Hedy, Richard Hud- 
nut, and about 40 others. 

But there is some slight balm for 
the beauty operators: The number of 
waves given in beauty parlors hasn’t 
slid too far. The real squeeze on beauty 
shops comes from the fact that, to 
compete with home permanents, beau- 
ticians have had- to cut prices for the 
professional waves. Even women in the 
upper-income brackets have be to 
wonder about paying up to $30 for a 
beauty-shop cold wave when they can 
get the ingredients for $2. 
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FOR BETTER PROCESSING MINNEAPOLIS 
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Graybar “‘Teletalk’’ dealers 
are in all principal cities 






It is easy to buy a 
“Teletalk”’ inter- 
communication 
system... you 
don’t have to 
go far to consult 
with a Graybar 
“Teletalk” dealer 
..just pick up your 
phone book: you'll find them 
listed in the classified section. 
A call will bring experienced 
aid with suggest- 
ions on the 
number and 
types of units | 
needed for great- | 
est efficiency, 
their correct 
placement 
and complete 
information on 
how to get the most out of an 
intercommunication system. 
These fully experienced Gray- 
bar dealers can give help that 
means greater economy for you. 
Call your nearest Graybar 
“‘Teletalk’”’ dealer today. 
If you should not find 
him listed, write to the 
Grayber address given 
below, and 
a dealer 
will contact 
you. 






REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


L el) 02:7 N Me sties ictal) 17 han Te 
Graybor Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


going, 
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Back to School 


White teaches salesmen 
how to sell trucks in tougher 
market. Stress is on service—and 
knowing the truck for the job. 


Four years ago, White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, rolled up its sleeves to get 
set for a postwar market. Sooner or 
later, White figured, that market would 
need a hypo. 

As a result of those plans, a good 

part of the company sales force is going 
to school this week. By early fall, when 
the new truck models will be coming 
off the line, nearly 1,000 salesmen will 
be retrained. They'll be ready to go 
on the road with the new models— 
and the know-how for selling them in 
what is expected to be a fairly com- 
petitive market. 
e Schooling Needed—Company officials 
admit that the schooling is in order. 
Prewar training concentrated on the 
prevalent conventional selling; when 
the going gets hot again, officials feel 
they can use something better. Another 
selling problem: The postwar sales staff 
is made up partly of company veterans 
who need to brush up on new tech- 
niques, partly of new men who know 
little about truck selling in really com- 
petitive market. 

The pitch on the new training pro- 
gram is this: The right truck for the 





To make that more tha: 4 
White worked out seven s 


right job. 
slogan, 
inscruction books, 


a handy slide 


for its salesmen, and_ the train 
course. 

The course consists of 21 wee 
classes for all salesmen, distribut 


service managers, parts superintende1 
and dealers. Right now it’s under 
in the company’s 42 branch offic 
Teachers are district managers, ot! 
executives who went through the wh 
course first. 

When a salesman finishes the cou 
at par he has at his fingertips a con 
plete engineering knowledge of t 
White product. He knows how to a 
ply that knowledge to the problem 
of hauling any kind of a load over a 
kinds of terrain. He can recommend 
to the truck buyer the best type of 
truck for his purpose. 

e Course of Study—The program 
built around three basic factors in th 
operation of motor trucks: 

(1) Picking the right truck in th 
first place; 

(2) Operating it properly: 

(3) Taking care of it. 

e Result—A salesman learns to analyz 
the individual operation needs of each 
potential truck buyer. With the Whit 
truck-performance slide rule, he can 
quickly find such engineering specifica 
tions as the horsepower needed to driv« 
a vehicle of given weight up a ce! 
tain grade at a given speed. Then hc 
cdh guide the customer to the truck 
that will do the job. That is, the sales 


Another New Warehouse for Memphis 


Since the end of the war, various industries 
have spent more than $5-million on new 
warehouses in Memphis. The latest addi- 
tion to the list is this building of J. E. Dil- 


worth Co., a mill supply and heavy :ma- 
chinery distributor. Built at a cost of $500,- 
000, it follows the trend to one-story ware- 
houses (BW—Dec.13’47,p24). 
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Mr. Arthur, “a Haysler, owner and active 
head of one of the country’s largest em- 
ployment companies states, “‘Teletalk 
gives me instant 2-way voice contact with 
each of my £2 associates, without leaving 





j 


my desk.”’’ 


ia 3 x . . ° 
A “Teletalk”’ interoffice communication sys- 


tem links Mr. ‘Haysler with reception room, 


shapes do 5 nse wehae 


: manager’s offiee, credit manager’s office, 
: waiting room, file room and with job counsel- 
‘ ors. Voice-to-vbice ¢ontact is maintained 
| without anyone lpaving his desk. This saves 
i time, conserves energy and aids in y 
i accomplishing more . ee 
i work each day. 
A> 
} 
j | 
| 
Br 
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‘For the business owner who wants 
a short cut to a ~ Ma 
greater output of work 
and resultant increased profits, 
“Teletalk’”’ is an investment | 
that will save its cest mahy 
times over. You'llfind that 
adding a “Jeletalk” communication system 
is like adding manpower to your organization 
Mithout adding to your overhead. 
Let one of the ‘Teletalk’’ dealers listed 
in your phone book come in and demon- 
strate how this equipment can save : 


time and improve efficiency for you. 








Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER (7 ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
Established 1909 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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When this new coaxial cable plant 
was built, comfort requirements were 
found to be diverse. To provide 
needed ventilation for the cafeteria, 
conditioning fresh air for the hospital, 
and regulated heating for the factory 
areas, 4 Trane system was selected. 








The dyeing and bleaching vats at this = 
bleachery gave off vast quantities of 
water vapor. The vapor condensed on 
ceilings and dripped onto the cloth. 
A Trane system got rid of the vapors, 
put an end to cloth spoilage, and im- 
proved plant working conditions. 





The owners of these smart new apart- 
ment houses knew that some day air 
conditioning might be necessary to 
attract tenants. As an economical solu- 
tion to their problem, they chose a 
Trane system that gave them heating 
with provision for easily adding cool- 
ing to the existing system later. 








This candy manufacturer needed 
chilled and dehumidified air to keep 
chocolate from turning white, yet he 
didn’t want his ceo uncomfort- 
able. It was found thet a Trane system 
could provide the delicate tempera- 
ture balance needed for both choco- 
late and workers. 








There is a Trane apevens to solve every kind of heating and air condi- 


tioning problem e 


ciently, whether it be comfort or process—domes- 


tic, commercial, or industrial. Trane systems are designed by architect, 
engineer, or contractor to fit your application. 200 Trane Field Engi- 
neers offer their counsel. Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING 





EWGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITIONS 























man practically has a service funct ») 
for the buyer. 

White believes that this is the 
time that the methods and ideas of 
enginccrs, transportation experts, « i 
standing fleet operators, and other 
thoritics have all been brought toget : 
as a powerful sales tool for truck sa 
men. The whole program is outli: 
in White’s 132-page bound book, “( 
rect Application of Motor Truck 
That’s the White salesman’s bible ') 
day. 


Bill Would Streamline 
Federal Buying, Selling 


Streamlined government marketing 
methods—both in procurement and 11) f 
surplus disposal—are in the works. Last 
week both House and Senate were coi 
sidering a law to put government buy 
ing and selling under a single admin: 
trator. 2 
e Transfer—This legislation is the fed 
eral property act of 1948. Brainchild 0: 
the Federal Works Agency, it woul 
transfer the War Assets Administratio: 
and Bureau of Federal Supply to tli 
FWA. With certain exceptions, FWA | 
would then take charge of procur 








WIN A BANK ACCOUNT 


An eye catcher at the recent Philadelphi: 
Home Show was this ear of corn in a fish 
bowl. It was put there by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co., whicli 
saw the show as a good occasion to plug 
its banking services. 

Visitors were invited to guess the num 
ber of kernels on the ear. Of the 8,000 
people who took a stab at the number, 15 
guessed right. Their prizes: $5 savings 
accounts with Corn Exchange. 
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Buildings, like people, have a vital “pulse” that 
reflects a state of health. In buildings, the pulse 
is found in the elevator system. When elevators 
give uncrowded, efficient service, the regular pulse 
of their operation indicates a healthy condition. 

Yet if your building is approaching “middle 
age’, the pulse of elevator service may be slow 
and irregular because it has been outstripped by 
traffic demand. That’s the time to bring your ele- 
vators back to par . . . put them in “new” condition. 

Westinghouse has specialized in modernizing 
existing systems, utilizing equipment that has 
been dev eloped for new lontsflaniane, Rototrol in- 


ductor floor landing, automatically operated doors, 
automatic dispatching systems, Selectomatic . . . 
these are just a few of the many recent improve- 
ments now available to give your building all the 
benefits of modern, efficient vertical transporta- 


tion service. 


Westinghouse offers a complete modernization 
planning service, working with you and your 
architect or engineer to make your building hum 
again. For full information, write to the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Elevator Division, 
150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


Westin ta 


ELEVATOR 





DIVISION 











HOW TO SAY 
AND MEAN IT! 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


4 nchor Fence 
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ment, use, and surplus disposal of all 
government property and services (ex- 
cept personal). 
e Standardization—To the _ business- 
man, such a setup would mean less red 
tape, standard purchasing — specifica- 
tions, standard forms and procedures, 
uniform federal supply catalogues. Also, 
the businessman would have his say on 
FWA’s methods—the bill authorizes ad- 
visory committees drawn from indus- 
try. One disadvantage: The govern- 
ment would buy less from the business- 
man because of more efficient use of 
surplus goods between departments. 
For the government, the system 
would end present costly duplications— 
as in warehousing, bookkeeping, admin- 
istrative machinery, etc. It would wipe 
out surplus inventories, make for bet- 
ter use of material, create a basic or- 
ganization capable of rapid expansion 
in time of emergency. Annual reports 
to Congress would be required as 4 
check on activities. 
e Passage Delay—The bill’s length—32 
pages—stands against its passage this 
session. There are less than 60 con- 
gressional working days before recess. 
Many congressmen feel anyway that 
enactment should await the final re- 


port of the Hoover Commission 5n 
organization of the executive branch of 
government, scheduled for next Jar u- 
ary. 


CHEAPER CAPEHARTS 

Since Capehart radio-phonograp 1s 
came on the market in 1931, they have 
been among the tops—top-quality and 
top-price—in the field. A hand-pickcd 
list of direct dealers, only one or two 
to a city, has marketed the machine 

Now there’s to be a switch. Farn 
worth Television & Radio Corp., man- 
ufacturer of the Capeharts since 1935, 
has announced a complete new Cape- 
hart line, with prices beginning at 
$295. A nationwide organization will 
distribute it, along with the lower-priced 
Farnsworths. Distributors, with advice 
from the Farnsworth field force, will 
pick dealers for the smaller cities as well 
as for the big population centers. 

The new Capehart line includes four 
television-radio-phonograph — combina- 
tions and Capehart radio-phonographs. 
Prices will range up to $1,595. ‘The 
Farnsworth line of radio-phonographs 
starts at $99.50; it also has three table- 


model radios from $24.95-$27.95. 





Stamps at Cost May Build Store Traffic 


Commercial Controls Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is out to sell these stamp- 
vending machines, which it makes, to 
hotels and drugstores. They would 
bring no profit to the store or hotel, 
since they sell stamps at cost. But the 
big sales arguments for them are that 
they will be a convenience, build good- 
will—and traffic. 

Meanwhile the Post Office Dept. is 
buying 1,500 of the machines for trial. 


They will be tested in various areas 
and in different types of post offices to 
see if they relieve congestion. If they 
do, and if the budget permits, the de- 
partment will install many more nekt 
year. Cost oi the machines is $450 
each. 

Here, as the new machine went mto 
service, New York City’s Postmaster 
Albert Goldman watched as it sold 
stamps to actress Ann Blyth. 
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READERS REPORT: 





y— Sales per Store per Year (1939 = 100) 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 
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STORE SIZE at a new high (BW —Apr.3’48,p64) 


Inflation—and Store Size 
Sits: 

. . . All of us, no doubt, have some 
understanding of the inflation factor 
between 1939 and 1947, but can this 
be taken for granted in presenting such 
a chart as yours [above|? Of the 151.6% 
average increase in dollar sales per unit, 
your BLS table {[BW—Apr.3’48,p112| 
shows that all (or more than all) can be 
accounted for be an increase of 167.5% 
in the cost of living. The only net 
cance that can be attached to the 
chart is: 


(1) Inflation—which 
doesn’t mention. 





your article 


(2) The relative sales of independents 
and chains. 


On the second point, it is interesting 
to note that 1942 showed a peak for 
chains, compared with others. I suspect 
that an alert researcher could have 
established the fact that this resulted 
from mass outlets getting more of what 
little carryover there was on hard lines, 
appliances, and such, Thereafter there 
was none for anyone. From 1943 to 
1947 availability superseded price as the 
buyer's guide—therefore, the corner 
store gained at the expense of the down- 
town merchant and mail-order. Don’t 
overlook the effect of tire and gas 
rationing on downtown locations, either. 

The same forces which caused a rush 
toward advertised brands will (and 
should be) reversed as competition re- 
sumes. For 20 years I have been in a 
position to know that the most-adver- 
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tised product is the poorest buy 90% of 
the time. 

P. S. BARROWS 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. 


@As Reader Barrows writes, average 
store sales have increased 151.6% since 
1939. But the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics cost-of-living index has increased 
only about 70%. He apparently misread 
the BLS index figures. In August, 1939, 
the index figure was 98.6. In February 
of this year, the hgure was 167.5. This 
is am increase of only 70%. 

The BLS index reflects retail prices. 
The wholesale index has not gone up so 
fast as the retail index. Therefore, the 
retailer was in the position where his 
inventory costs were not going up as fast 


as his selling prices. 
Many costs of doing business did not 


advance in nearly in same ratio as re- 
tail prices. Thus, rentals on the average 
have gone up 11%; the cost of gas and 
electricity has actually declined since 
1939. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 


inflation plays a part in all of this. On 
the other hand, since sales per store 
went up 2.17 times as fast as retail 
prices, inflation probably isn’t as much 
of a factor as one might think. 


Faith Lacking? 
Sirs: 

After reading your study of the prob- 
able consequences of a warmer cold war 
and of an all-out war |BW—Apr.24 48, 
p19], I feel impelled to suggest that 
faith is supposed to remove mountains 












PHONE TODAY FOR | 


Toridheet 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Prenty of fuel wasted at your 
house last winter? You weren’t any 
too comfortable, either, were you? 
It will make a big difference if you 
replace that old, inefficient, costly-to- 
operate heating equipment with mod- 
ern, perfected Toridheet automatic 
heating. 

Then the house will be warm as toast 
and you'll still conserve fuel. That 
clean, quiet and healthfully uniform 
heat will make your home better to 
live in... worth more to own because 
it will cost less to heat. 
But don’t wait till winter’s here... 
solve your heating and fuel economy 
roblems now. Ask the responsible 
oridheet dealer for his recommen- 
dations and estimate today. Replace- 
ment is amazingly fast. Takes but a 
few hours. 
The Toridheet dealer is listed in the 
yellow pages of the Telephone Direc- 
tory under “Oil Burners.” Phone him 
now, or write direct to us for infor- 
mation. CLEVELAND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS CORP., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


“Your Home’s Complete with Toridbeet”’ 


Famous 
Toridhbeet 
Rotary Wail 
Flame Saves 
Fuel, 


i 
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Toridheel 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 





TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR OIL AND GAS 
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Better Sound—only [llustravox 
has the famous Magnavox speaker 
and lifelike tone. 








Better Pictures—sharp, brilliant 
projection of black and white or 


color film. , 





Easier Operation — [Ilustravox 
can be set up and “on screen” in 
Jess than 3 minutes. 





Sturdier Construction—built to 
withstand hard use by salesmen 


in traveling. 





Pe ee ne te rt 
Better Portability — I/lustravox 
weighs only 20 Ibs. ... has full- 
scale components, 
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pioneer and leading sound slide- 
film equipment builder. 





Reputation — over 80% of all 


sound slidefilm projectors now 
in use are Illustravox. 


aif 
Chee eeeceseneeeeenett 


Your story is HEARD 





N? fumbling, no false starts, no restless audi- 
ences—Illustravox puts your story “on screen” 
immediately. It’s so easy to set up a school boy 
can do it in less than three minutes. The pictures 
are sharp and bright; the sound reproduction is 
clear and true. 


Industrial leaders know that their equipment can 
make or break the best sound slidefilm. This is 
why they insist on Illustravox. It’s built to stand 
the hardships of travel and constant use, and many 
still are giving good service after ten years on the 
job. Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equipment 
now in use is Illustravox. Ask your film supplier 
for a demonstration today, or write The Magnavox 
Company, Illustravox Division, Dept. 52, 2145 
Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 

Where To Buy Illustravox. You can obtain Illustravox 

equipment through leading commercial film studios 


and Audio-Visual dealers. For the name of your 
nearest supplier write The Magnavox Company. 


ILLUSTRAVO 


DIVISION OF THE Ma. mawoOxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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and I find evidence, in your study, o/ » 
lack of faith. 

If we believe in the capacity of t)x 
people to operate a free enterprise s 
tem with competition, protection 
property rights, etc., how can we justi’ 
turning our backs upon it in emerg: 
cies when we need its benefits mos'? 

It seems to me that the correct a 
proach should be through improvemeiit 
in our leadership and direction. 

Surely, when gains are heavily taxed, 
all but the minimum semblance of i 
centives may be drained away and yct 
the system 1s preserved. 

However, may it not be reasonab|\ 
argued that there is the same danger in 
excessively sapping the incentives as in 
eliminating them altogether? 

I submit that a resort to compulsion 
by police powers is a confession of lack 
of faith and of inability to understand, 
plan, and administer our free enterpris¢ 
system. 

J. H. SrernBeERcH 
AMERICAN DIE & TOOL CO., 
READING, PA. 


@ Modern wars are not conducted on a 
free enterprise basis. To assume that 
they are is not an act of faith but a 
denial of plain facts. 


Small Businessman’s Plea 
Sirs: 

Much has been written about the 
small businessman and his importance 
in the over-all picture. These days much 
is being written about inflation, H.C.L.., 
etc. Yet when I introduced a relativel; 
revolutionary idea to this [girls’ coats 
business by approaching two large coat 
buyers by mail, I wasn’t even afforded 
the courtesy of a reply. 

Roughly here is the plan: We manu 
facture children’s coats on a contract 
basis. When I learned that several large 
mail-order houses were seeking manu 
facturers with whom they could place 
large orders of girls’ coats at a “price,” 
allegedly because they were so inter- 
ested in holding the line, I wrote two 
of these firms and asked an opportunit 
to bid. I asked the opportunity to bid 
simply because several manufacturers 
told me personally the price was so low 
they couldn’t hope to bid. Working on 
a low budget without a New York 
showroom we felt we could turn out an 
expertly tailored garment (we have a 30 
year background) at the price thes¢ 
firms were willing to pay. However, 
without a pretentious “front,” it seems 
we can’t get into the running. 

Thank you for a fine job to business 
in general through Business Weck. 

Ratpeu SHOMER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
DAVID SHOMER & CO., INC., 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
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COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS. 















































































































































Able Helmsmen Needed- 


Wirn our way of life threaten- 
ed and even our motives for helping 
others discredited, we drift toward 


destruction of the very thing that 
makes America the envy of the world 
--individual liberty. Who can steer our 
course, to save our craft from wreck? 
It is your job. You, as a leader in 
your community, must help arouse 
public opinion to a full appreciation 
of America’s sacred heritage of free- 


dom for the individual. You owe it to 
yourself, your family, your neighbor 
and your nation, to give of your expe- 
rience and knowledge to pilot us safe 
through the storm. 

These tempestuous times demand 
the intelligent work of leaders in 
every community to preserve America 
as the impregnable vessel of liberty 
and freedom. Here then, is important 
work for able helmsmen. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON, ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


SHEETS 


PLATES - WIRE - TIE PLATES AND SPIKES - 






















Then forget it... 


If we said you could install a ‘Load Lifter’ 
Electric Hoist and then forget it, we would 
be close to the truth! No matter how 
tough the job, the “Load Lifter’ does its 
work every day (every night, too!) and 
gives you safe, dependable service with 


utmost economy. Special features com- # 


bined with basic strength are responsible 

..- ball-bearing self-enclosed motor; one- 

point lubrication; two-gear reduction 

drive; automatic load brake; fool-proof 

upper stop and lower block...and others. 
Send for Catalog No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER 
FAfoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


MAXWELL 
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SIS Electric Water Coolers give 
ran thirst relief that’s always good, 
and good for you. They keep i 
erly cooled water at ater y oe 
fingertips 24 hours a day—at “os = 
est cost. Insist on an — = 
by the world’s largest maker 
electric drinking water coolers. 


— The EBCO Mfg. Co. 
> Columbus 8, Ohio 
= 


Models and 
sizes for 
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HOOVER DAM’S RESERVOIR has its drainage showing—we said (BW —Apr.17’48,p21). 
We continued; White fringe around lake reveals how water level has been down 


Water Level Is O. K. 


Sirs: 

Having listened to lectures and “talk- 
ies’ at Hoover Dam within the past 
two weeks, I think I can speak with 
some authority. I would like to point 
out to you that while the caption under 
the picture [above] adds some point to 
your story about hydropower, it is never 
theless incorrect. The water in Lake 
Meade has been up to the top of the 
white fringe but once, and it will never 
get there again if the authorities can 
avoid it. It was allowed to go that high 
to test the gates of the sluiceway. By 
drawing excess water in the dry sea- 
son the authorities hope to be able to 
cope with the heavy drainage in the wet 
season and keep the level at the point 
where it now is at all times. However, 
the storage capacity represented by that 
white line remains in case totally un- 
expected inundations occur. The water, 
of course, must never go over the dam 
or many millions of dollars worth of 
turbines, etc., would be destroyed. 

L. L. BEEGLE 
FENCHURCH EXPORT CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© Reader Beegle has us with a misin- 
terpretation showing. 


Pitt Claims a First 
Sirs: 

Referring to “Machine Tool Sales- 
men to Go to College” [BW —Feb. 14 
’48,p28], too much credit cannot be 
given the management, officers, and 
Sales & Service Committee of the Na- 


tional Machine Tool Builders Assn., as 
well as Cornell University, for inaugu 
rating this training course. However, 
your statement that “‘it is the first effort 
to provide adequate university instruc 
tion in selling capital goods’ is false. 

The writer, in connection with the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Westinghouse Ele 
tric Corp., organized a course in 193]. 
E. A. Holbrook, then dean of the Schoo! 
of Engineering & Mining of Pitt, mad< 
the following statement, now a part of 
the foreword of a book published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.: 

“Beginning in September, 1931, Mr 
Lester gave for the first semester a 
course dealing with sales and service of 
industrial equipment. The course was 
successful and attracted a large group of 
mature students. It was continued and 
expanded in the second semester. . . .” 

BERNARD LESTER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

. . . In the early 1930's I addressed a 
class at the University of Pittsburgh on 
the subject of “Machine Tool Distribu- 
tion,” and to the best of my knowledge 
this was the first address on this subject 
before a university class. This class 
dealing with the sale of capital goods, 
was organized by Mr. Bernard Lester in 
1931 and, to keep the record accurate, 
I believe that your statement that the 
Cornell class is a “first’” should be cor- 
rected. 

WituiaM K. Stamets 
PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM K. STAMETS CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Data: Institute of Life Insurance. 
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e Life Insurance Company Assets, Billions of Dollars 
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Assets of life insurance companies are sky-high, but... 


yo Net Rate of Interest Earned,in Percent 


Dota: Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Earning rate is way down. That's why companies seek... 


New Insurance 


Soaring policy sales mean big business volume for companies. 


Investments 


But the problem now is how to invest funds to reverse earnings 


down-curve. Debate rages over whether common stocks are answer. 


With policy sales zooming, the as- 
sets of life insurance companies have 
grown bigger than ever. 

But their very size poses the prob- 
lem of what to do with them. There’s 
a real urgency to the question, for the 
net rate of interest earned on invested 
policyholder reserves skidded last year 
to 2.88%-—the lowest on record. Since 
1925, when it stood at 5.25%, the slant 
on that line has been steadily down. 
And when you're dealing in billions of 
investments, a drop of even one-tenth 
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of 1% becomes a measurable amount. 
This week the insurance companies 
were studying their assets and earnings 
figures. ‘Their object: to make that 
down-curve turn up—by better-paying, 
perhaps new, types of investments. One 
way proposed, and hotly debated, is to 
invest in common stock. 
e Bright Side—On the credit side of the 
books, the trade could cite these points: 
(1) Assets of the life group now total 
$51.5-billion, 67% more than in 1940. 
(2) Outstanding life policies are 





















THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J 

















GLASS for industry by 
DUNBAR 






a 30” x 10” cylinder 
of heat resist glass; 






DO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 


For industrial glass, ask Dunbar. Dunbar 
has helped many industries to get what 
they want in glass — and effect economies, 
too — because of its versatility and expe- 
rience. Perhaps you have a problem in- 
volving glass, or an application where 
glass parts can be used. Let Dunbar know 
your requirements. Write Dept. B 4. 
Versatile 


KE AR 
Glass Plant 


Duntar Glass Co “oration 


DUNBAP, W. VA. - New York, Chicage, Cleveland, Los Angetes 


America’s Most 
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OrERATE an 
OuT-oF-TOWN 
OFFICE 


For a Few Cents 
a Day! 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUM- 
BER in any large city; install your 
phone in our office; we furnish g 
prominent business address, and 


answer all calls in YOUR NAME... 
24 hours a day. 


Our trained secretaries will accept 
orders, calls, telegrams, mail, etc., 
and forward them upon receipt to 
your local representative, or home 
office. Lowest rates available if you 
use one of our phone numbers. 


Look for our insignia in your local 
Telephone Directory under Telephone 
Secretarial Service, or write our 
National Headquarters. 








Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 








| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
d 595 Fifth Avenue, New York, nd 
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There’s still time 
to reserve exhibit space 
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ASSOCIATION OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 


1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ATlantic 6323 










worth over $190-billion. In 1940, they 
were worth $117-billion. 

How did the figures get that way? 
In the past, several factors—besides soar- 
ing policy sales—helped offset the de- 
clining investment return: 

e Rising security prices permitted the 
companies to sell many long-held, high- 
coupon corporate bonds at fancy pre- 
miums over their purchase price. 

e In the war years, high personal in- 
come tax rates, plus a dwindling supply 
of municipal bonds, sent the market 
for tax-exempt issues soaring. he life 
companies cashed in on this by selling 
at a good profit many such holdings. 

e People now live longer than they 
used to. That means more premiums 
are paid on insurance policies before 
beneficiaries collect on them. 

e The country’s wartime and postwar 
prosperity has allowed the insurance 
business to recover more on doubtful 
assets than it had ever expected. 

e Dark Side—But these favorable fac- 
tors began to lose their steam months 
ago. The villain in the piece has been 
the drop in investment earnings. 

e Why?—What has caused that earn- 
ings rate to drop? The huge flow of 
insurance funds into U. S. government 
obligations for one thing, particularly 
during the war years. These now yield 
only 2.5% at the most. The last few 
years they have been accounting for 
40% to 46% of all insurance assets; 


in 1929, they acounted for only 2%. 





George L. Harrison 


Just as big a factor has been t! 
nation’s easy-money policy since t 
mid-1930’s. That policy brought « 
waves of refunding operations as c 
porations replaced their high-coup: 
securities with new _ issues  offerii 
smaller and smaller returns. ‘hat, ; 
turn, pushed down the yields that t! 
life companies could get on their pi 
chases of new securities. 

e@ Results—These trends have start 
the companies scratching in new inves 
ment fields. They explain why, late! 
the trade has sunk millions of dolla: 
of policyholder reserves into housin 
developments, real estate mortgages, 
tail store properties, office building 


and industrial plants. It’s why, too, : 


has been stepping up purchases of ney 
securities direct from issuers to save th: 
middleman’s charges. 

Other insurance-company steps t 
boost returns: sharply increasing direct 
advances to concerns on unsecure 
loans that depository banks would usu 
ally handle; rebuilding volumes (an: 
profits) of policy-loan departments. 
e Improvement—These steps—togethe: 
with the slight hardening in monc\ 
rates last year—are beginning to pay off 

Boston's John Hancock Mutual Lif 
Insurance Co. had an average net earn 
ing of 2.91% on its entire 1947 invest 
ment portfolio. But yield on its new 
investments climbed to 3.14%. New 
York’s Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
(biggest in the life business) reports that 


Devereux C. Josephs 


In Top Spots at New York Life 


Two top bosses for the New York 
Life Insurance Co. were named _ last 
week by the board of directors. George 
L. Harrison was elected chairman of 
the board, filling a post which has been 
vacant for the past six years. He will 
be the company’s chief executive offi- 


cer. Harrison has been president of 
New York Life since January, 1941. 

Devereux C. Josephs, a member of 
the board, was elected president and 
chief administrative officer. He _ has 
been president of Carnegie Corp. of 
New York since 1945. 
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' George Washington used to recommend this place” 


Very near one of Phitadelphia’s great 
industrial sections is an inn where 
Colonial officers dined in Revolution- 
ary days. Now, business executives 
lunch there daily. 

This close contact between tradition 
and the stir of modern industry is one 
of many special Philadelphia charac- 
teristics. If you’re doing business here, 
in America’s third largest market, The 
Pennsylvania Company can do a lot to 
help you understand the city and “find 
your way around.” 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM . 


Our 18 offices (we have more than 
any other local bank) are located in 
every part of the city and suburbs. This 
gives us intimate knowledge of the en- 
tire business community. As a client, 
you'll benefit by this knowledge. And 
you'll find payroll routines and every 
other phase of banking simplified—for, 
no matter where your plant is located, 
one of our offices is nearby. 

Our heavy use of air mail in clear- 
ing checks and the 24-hour-a-day op- 
eration of our transit department will 


18 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


be helpful too. We can make things 
easier for you in many ways—from 
choosing business sites to making avail- 
able a great store of business and finan- 
cial records. 

You will enjoy dealing with Penn- 
sylvania Company officers. They are 
alert, modern, friendly people who will 
take a personal interest in giving you 
every service a bank can offer business. 
We think you'll enjoy banking with us 
—and profit by our knowledge of the 
city where you're doing business. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 





FOUNDED 1812 











There are undoubtedly money-earning 
possibilities in your plant which involve 
swift, accurate removal of metal with 
minimum man-power and operator effort 
. with fewer extra operations, 

And, doubtless, savings could be made 
in sharpening carbide tools with eco- 
nomical wheels surpassing all competi- 
tive types in hardness. 

Perhaps there are possible economies in 
cutting metals, plastics or ceramics. 





Maybe the buffing operations in your 
business cost more than they should. 

If, so, think of BRIDGEPORT, FIRST. 
It’s the first name in grinding, if your 


problem involves machines, abrasive 
wheels and the imaginative engineering 
that welcomes the “tough nuts” which 
affect production cost. Ask 

BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO. 
1308 West Broad Street, Stratford, Conn. 











. 4 
Lridgeport FIRST in Grinding 


HORIZONTAL FACE GRINDERS, VERTICAL GRINDERS, CUTLERY GRINDERS, BUFFING LATHES, 





KNIFE GRINDERS, FLOOR GRINDERS, CUT OFF MACHINES, BUXITE ABRASIVE OEE, 
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New York 
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Chicago 
Washington 
Buffalo 


Superior 
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Los Angeles Phoenix 


Montreal 


Vancouver 





| Marnsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
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Columbus Indianapolis 
St. Paul St. Louis 
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London 


Havana 
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“the average rate of interest . . . 
new investment purchases) .. . “tur 
slightly upward during the last part 
1947 . . . for the first time in yea 

e Not Enough—But students of 
business don’t think these new inv: 
ment channels are broad enough. |] 
want to see a complete overhaul of 
insurance companies’ investment th: 
ing. They offer some interesting ai 
ments for their stand. 

e A Lot of Money—They point out t! at 
the life group long ago became the 11, 
tion’s largest holder of savings. Its 
sources now exceed by $20-billion thx 
combined savings deposits of both tic 
mutual savings banks and the saving, 
and-loan group. And they were almo; 
25% larger recently than the total of 
time deposits held by all the country’s 
commercial banks. 

They point, too, to the huge funds— 
$4.6-billion all told—the insurance busi- 
ness will have for investing this yeur. 
Its excess of income over disbursements 
is expected to run around $3.3-billion. 
For reinvestment, there'll be another 
$1-billion or so from amortization pa\ 
ments on mortgage holdings—or their 
complete retirement. Corporate debt 
payments will bring some $200-million 
more; federal government debt retir 
ments, another $100-million, roughly. 
e Too Few Channels—Available funds 
amount to too much money for pres 
ent investment channels—mortgages. 
housing projects, real estate—to absor) 
A lot of it will have to go, as usual, int 
long-term corporate obligations. But 
they may not be easy to find. 

Here’s why. While life insurance as 

sets have been swelling, the amount 
of outstanding private corporate long 
term debt has been shrinking. Between 
1930 and 1946 this debt dropped from 
$51-billion to $41-billion. In the samx 
period, life-company resources rose 
from less than $19-billion to $51-bil 
lion. And the life group already owns 
some 30% of the corporate debt a: 
against 10% 18 years ago. 
e Equity Capital Short—But—and her 
is where the chance for some ad 
venturing comes in—there is a shortag 
of equity capital. That's the field of 
investment where many believe the in 
surance companies must finally start 
digging. Such people figure that this 
move is a “must” if the domestic econ 
omy is to keep an even keel. 

They argue that savings under ou: 
economic system must flow freely int 
capital. And it’s better that it flow int 
equities than into debt obligations, on 
which interest must be paid regular) 
and which must be retired eventuall\ 
Otherwise, the blood stream may slow 
to a trickle or even stop in bad times. 
© Pro-Equity—As the largest holder of 
savings today, insurance companies, that 
group maintains, have an obligation to 
the national economy, as well as t 
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E LIKE IT when people ask us, 
“Why does Stinson outsell all 
other 4-place planes combined?” 

The answer is so simple: The great 
new Stinson for *48 is America’s most 
useful personal plane. 

Day in, day out, more and more men 
—especially in the “over 40” group— 
are using this dependable, easy-to-fly 
plane to save valuable time and help 
them carry on their business activities 
more efficiently and more profitably. 


f 





is male 

— 

— u 
~~ 


“Using my 
one Stinson 


& 








The great new *48 Stinson. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 


pewonil plane tecame 


America’s No.1 Business Plane 





It’s such a practical plane! On family 
or business trips, 4 people fly in deep- 
cushioned, roomy comfort, with 100 
pounds of luggage. With pilot, and full 
fuel tanks, Stinson will carry 640 
pounds of cargo. 

Above all, the Stinson is an extraor- 
dinarily safe plane, designed so that 
anyone can learn to fly it—quickly and 
easily. 

So, see your Stinson dealer today for a 
demonstration flight in the new Stinson 





“I fly my 
to location 


installation 
in a hurry,” he 
says. “What used to be a full 
day’s trip now takes only a 


Voyager or the Flying Station Wagon. 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 


Dept. B, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Mich. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builders of 


America’s most useful persona! planes 





“L soon decided that a second 


crews 
flown by my = sales 
manager, would easily pay for 


itself. And it did—by saving 


Stinson, 


couple of hours. Jobs 500 miles 
away are now as profitable as 


time and transportation costs, 
and by expanding the territory 


” 


convinced me 


we needed two” 








Frank Querry, 44-year-old man- 
ufacturer of chain link fencing, 
bought a Stinson and learned 
to fly it for pleasure and re- 
laxation. He soon discovered 
it had business value, too. 


jobs 100 miles away used to be.” we could serve. 





FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
IF you are a business or professional man interested in 
learning to fly, we invite you to inquire about your 
Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction plan. Write W. H. 


Klenke, Genera! Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Mich- 
igan. No obligation. 

















A RAW MATERIAL 


WITH 


V 
BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX... 


Research experts in the 
fields of product design, 
processing and packaging 
are finding Bareco Micro- 
crystalline Wax a material 
which holds the answer to 
many of their problems in 
protection from heat, cold, 
moisture and other 
elements, 


Samples of these fine 
waxes are yours for the 
asking. 


BARECO OIL COMPANY 
fB}°:: B — Widener 8idg 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 


~ Bex 2009 
OKLAHOMA 


Dept 8 
TULSA 
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ROOM 
/SAIR CONDITIONER 


C 





Genuine Air Conditioning 
for Your Office and Home 


Install a MITCHELL Room Air Conditioner 
or in your bedroom at 
conditioned 


in your private office, 


home. Work efficiently in cool, 
comfort. Get restful sleep on hot nights. 
The powerful hermetically-sealed refrigera- 


tion system of the MITCHELL unit delivers 
5780 cooling units per hour. Removes sticky 
humidity from room air. Filters dust and pollen, 


Operates quietly. Fits easily in any window— 


plugs in like a radio—no plumbing required. 

Now you can have perfected, real air-con- 
ditioned comfort all year round, Write today 
for full details and for name of local dealer. 


Air Conditioning Division 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2528 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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their policyholders. Trouble may lie 
ahead if they don’t stop using most of 
their investable funds for debt creation, 
it is argued. Some people wonder what 
will happen within a decade when the 
trade may have to invest as much as 
$7-billion annually. 

There are leaders in the business 

who are alert to this situation. George 
L. Harrison, New York Life chairman, 
for example, recently urged that the 
life companies seriously weigh the pros 
and cons of equity financing. He wants 
the industry's Investment Research 
Committee, “which was created to di- 
rect its attention to just such questions 
as these,” to start probing right now to 
“make certain that we are not missing 
any possible opporunity to make life 
insurance an even greater dynamic force 
in our economy.” 
e Equity Buyers—Some 32 states, in- 
cluding Connecticut, already let insur- 
ance companies invest in common 
stocks—with some restrictions. But New 
York State, home of companies hold- 
ing some 40% of all the trade’s assets, 
forbids the practice. And where it is 
allowed, companies aren’t making much 
use of the privilege. 

John Hancock, for instance, could 
own some $166-million of common 
stocks; at the score-taking, it owned less 
than $15-million worth. Total equities 
held by insurance companies come to 


some $250-million. ‘That's only 1‘ 
their total assets. 

e Anti-Equity—The question is: \ 
has been holding such companies. b..-\? 
The answer is clear. There aren't 
many “blue chips” that would loo 
safe as, or safer than, some debt ob) 
tions the companies now own. 
even the best of them suffer wide | 
swings now and then. 

The price swing is why the com- 
panies that can buy commons have been 
scared off. It’s the main reason \\hy 
others don’t want them. It would take 
a lot of common-stock holdings to 
raise investment earnings noticea))|\ 
above bond yields. A sharp slump in 
the stock market could cut asset values 
to a damaging point. 

Besides, equity opponents argue, if 

common stocks are such a safe inycst- 
ment medium for savings, why aren't 
all savings banks and savings and loan 
associations allowed to hold them? 
e Rebuttal—W ould-be diversifiers think 
something could be worked out—per- 
haps a new method of valuing “legal 
list” common stocks—to prevent violent 
price changes on the holders’ books. 
Life companies, they say, wouldn't be 
trading in such securities; they would 
be hunting for sound long-term invest- 
ments to boost income. 

They rather play down the fear that 
too large holdings of common. stock 














Bidding Up Australian Wool Prices 


Highest prices for Australian wool in more 
than a quarter of a century marked the re- 
cent reopening of the Melbourne Wool 
Exchange (above)—after a Queensland rail- 
road strike had tied up shipping and hence 
wool trading. Overseas buyers at the ex- 
change bought woolgat $1.85 to $2.05 a 


clean pound, duty paid. The wartime prict 





for the same grade was about $1.20 a |b. 


sah 























Unless raw wool prices ease, American tex)” 
tile men expect the cost of goods for nex! 


spring’s clothing will rise at least 25¢ a vd 


And higher prices for cloth mean highe' > 


prices for suits. 


E 
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BUILDING INSULATION + ACOUSTICAL TILE AND BOARD - 


FIBERGLAS* 


ee-for fast relief when heat hits the roof 


When you’re trying to control heat, your plant 
roof is a critical point. That’s where heating or 
air conditioning bills can soar out of sight. 

Fibergias Roof Insulation provides the efficient, 
economical, enduring answer to this important part 
of the heating and cooling problem. And here are 
the reasons why... 

The core of this roof insulation — Fiberglas 
PF Insulating Board—is durable, dimensionally 
stable, won’t rot or decay because the fibers are 
inorganic. Moisture doesn’t materially affect its 


durability. Its thermal conductivity is as low as 
any roof insulation, lower than most. 

Fiberglas Roof Insulation is light in weight; 
roofs don’t require specia! reinforcement to sup- 
port it. Standard roofing practice is followed in 
applying this easy-to-handle insulation. 

For more efficient and economical heating and 
cooling—for the best in roof insulation, investi- 
gate Fiberglas, first. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in 


principal cities. In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





OWENS-CORNING 





*Fiberglas is the trade-mark 


jon. 





tm 846 GS Pat OFF 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a 
Stmeee | HT BERGLAS 
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ROOF INSULATION 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


+ ALSO BASIC MATERIALS FOR SIDING, WATERPROOFING MEMBRANE, ETC. 























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to 
be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


680,000 Shares 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company 


Common Stock 


$5.00 Par Value 


Price $25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Blyth €# Co., Inc. 

A. G. Becker €f CS. Eastman, Dillon€#’ Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Incorporated 
Glore, Forgan €# Co. Goldman, Sachs &# Co. Kidder, Peabody €# Co. 
Lazard Freres €# Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 

Union Securities Corporation 


White, Weld &% Co. 


Stone €# Webster Securities Corporation 


Wertheim €# Co. 
May 12, 1948. 
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A NATURAL FIELD 
for Ameriean Enterprise 


Separated from the United States by an unguarded, 
imaginary line, Canada is a vast next-door market and 
source of supply for American industry. It is a natural 
field for American enterprise. 

This Bank, with 540 offices across Canada, and 
therefore in close daily contact with business condi- 
tions in every section of the country, welcomes per- 
sonal calls or correspondence from American business 
men on any phase of activity or opportunity in the 
Dominion. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


mee ttt AT TRE RAG TET ace 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


96 








might bring charges of undue press; 
on management policies. They feel t! 
there could be enough strings tied 

the size of the holdings to block a 
such kickbacks. 

e Who'll Win?—Who'll win out 

anyone’s question. But it’s a cin 
there'll have to be a lot of missiona 
work to-win the whole life insuran: 
trade over to common stocks as a cu: 
all for its investment headache. 


ICC Says No To 
Young's Trial Marriage 


The Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion has banned Robert R. Young’s pr: 
posed “trial marriage’ between thi 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the New Yor! 
Central. 

Last week, after months of consid 
eration (BW—Dec.20’47,p81), it re 
fused to allow C. & O.’s chairman 
Young and president Robert J. Bowman 
to become directors of the Central. 
Nor would it permit the C. & O. to 
vote freely the 400,000 shares of Cen 
tral stock it now owns. 

e Reasons—ICC thinks that Young's 

plan would: 

conFLict with the Clayton antitrust 
act by lessening competition be- 
tween the two lines. 

pisruPT the long-standing arrangements 
between the Central and the Vir- 
ginian Ry. (C. & O. competitor) for 
interchange of traffic—and thus in- 
convenience the public. 

DIVERT traffic from the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate, 
Wabash, and Erie systems, in which 
the public has as great a stake as 
in the C. & O. and Central. 


ICC dismissed—with pungent com- 

ments—Young’s earlier assertion that 
the Central is dominated by a small 
clique of New York bankers. ICC 
pointed out that only six of the Cen- 
tral’s 15 directors—as against eight of 
C. & O.’s 15—have ties with banks and 
trust companies. 
e Young’s Interests—The ICC also as 
serted that Young’s personal control of 
the Alleghany Corp. stems from a di 
rect interest of less than 1% of its 
assets. The Alleghany Corp., in turn 
controls the C. & O.; yet its assets ar 
only one-ninth the size of the railroad’: 
and its interest amounts to only 3.34% 
of the C. & O.’s resources. 

Young’s actual control in Central’ 

assets, said ICC, when traced “down 
through Alleghany and the C. & O 
amounts to 0.00006%.” 
e Stopped?—F'ew Wall Streeters or rail 
roaders think that ICC’s ruling wil 
stop Young completely. No one would 
be surprised to see him test the de 
cision in a federal court. 
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An 
Opportunity 


FOR MACHINE 
TOOL BUILDERS 


OR OTHERS INTERESTED 
IN ENTERING THIS FIELD 


A nationally-known line of 
heavy precision production 
machine tools available for 
immediate sale — world-wide 
users and distributor outlets. 
Included in the transaction are 
all designs, patterns, jigs, fix- 
tures and manufacturing 
“know-how” — no plant or 
equipment. 

There is a controlled inventory 
and a backlog of unfilled 
orders — plant in full produc- 
tion — moving should be the 
only time-loss element. This 
is an active, progressive busi- 
ness—will stand rigid investi- 


gation. Inquiries will receive 
prompt, confidential attention. 


Address: 
BOX NO. 4922 BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42ND ST., 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 























Steelcraft Now Presents 


Amazing New Metal Building 
With 50° Clear: Span - 


SOLVE YOUR SPACE PROBLEMS! 





READY FOR DELIVERY NOW! 
@ PERMANENT, YET EASILY ERECTED! 
@ MULTIPLE WIDTHS—ANY LENGTH! 
@ REMARKABLE LOW COST! 
@ MEETS LOCAL BUILDING CODES! 
No matter what your building need, nor 
how urgent... STEELCRAFT has the an- 
swer... available immediately! STEEL- 
CRAFT 50’ clear span buildings are 
furnished complete with ribbed alumi- 
num side wall and roof panels; or, you 
can order the structural steel frame for 
use with various types of wall and roof 
covering. Write for complete information. 
Get the Facts Today — 
THE STEELCRAFT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
9080 Blue Ash Road 


Rossmoyne, Ohio 
fn Greater Cincinnati. 


STEELCRAFT 
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Industrial share prices surpass the 1947 top, give bull market signal... 
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.. . Which is confirmed by the rail averages—before the fact 


Charts Give the Bull Signal 


Stock market break through its previous high last Friday was 
a “Dow signal” that a bull market is really on. But non-believers in 
Dow can turn it down by getting off atter a quick ride. 


When the stock market finally cut 
Joose last week (page 19), the Dow 
Theorists came into their own—at least 
temporarily. 
¢ Official Bull Market—Usually, most 
traders keep only half an eye on 
the Dow Theory. And most business- 
men ignore it. But it was a Dow sig- 
nal that touched off the wave of hand- 
over-fist buying that began last Friday. 
And it was the Dow Theory that for- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yeer 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial 160.9 155.6 152.1 134.9 


Railroad. 51.5 48.9 47.0 37.0 
Utility... 73.2 71.6 68.8 69.9 
Bonds 


Industrial 120.4 120.2 119.6 123.1 
Railroad. 107.3 107.1 107.1 106.7 
Utility ... 119.0 119.3 117.5 111.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 














mally tied the bull market label to the 
current rally. 

Anybody who wants to know why 

Wall Street had its fingers crossed on 
Thursday and a grin all over its face on 
Friday will have to look to the Dow 
Theory for his answer. 
e Up Is Up—Critics complain that all 
the Dow Theory can tell you is that up 
is up and down is down. Many ar 
more caustic than that. “The Dow 
Theorist,” says one prominent -Wall 
Streeter, “is a man who finds you 
stretched out bleeding in the street and 
solemnly informs you that you have 
been hit by a truck.” 

Just how much more than that the 
theory has to offer is a question. Ther 
are about as many different versions ot 
the Dow Theory as there are practi 
tioners of it. 

e Like Topsy—Part of the confusion 
comes from the way the theory evolved 
Charles H. Dow, founder and first edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal, worked 
out its elements. William Peter Ham! 
ton, his successor, refined the theon 
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and seigned for a quarter of a century 
(1903 to 1929) as its high priest. ‘The 
raw material of the theory consists of 
editorials written by Hamilton and Dow 
at various times. 

These sacred writings are sometimes 

inconsistent, sometimes downright con- 
tradictory. Hence, the modern Dow 
Theorist can cite scripture to support 
almost any stand he wants to take. 
e Three Movements—The Dow Theory 
starts with the assumption that there 
are three different movements under 
way in the market at any time: 

(1) A primary, long-pull bull or bear 
trend; 

(2) Secondary rallies or declines rid- 
ing on the back of the primary trend; 

(3) Irregular and unpredictable day- 
to-day fluctuations. 

Fundamentally, the theory holds 
that a primary bull market is under way 
when: (1) The top of each successive 
rally is higher than the top of the pre- 
ceding rally; and (2) the Luttom of each 
successive decline is not as low as the 
bottom of the preceding decline. 
¢ Two-Part Signal—Thus, the Dow 


| Theorist has to have a two-part signal 
to tell him that a bear market has ended 


ergata 


- and a bull market is starting. First he 


has to have a rally. Then he needs a 


3 decline that does not carry the aver- 
ages below their previous low points. 
’ And finally, he needs another rally that 


F) goes higher than the first. 


The top of the first rally is the key 


+ point on his chart. When the averages 
+ pass that spot, it means that a bull mar- 
) ket is under way. 

\ ¢ Bull Signal—For example, here is a 
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simplified picture of the way the indus- 
trial average acted when it picked itself 


up off the bottom in 1932: 


¥ _Dow-Jones Industria! Average © susiness weex 











110, 
7 Bull Market / 
Pa Signal 


= 

60 
50 
LV 
The signal point on this chart was 


in the neighborhood of 80 on the Dow- 
Jones industrials. That was the top 

















| of the first rally. The succeeding reac- 


tion petered out well above the previ- 
ous low. Hence, when a new rally car- 
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tied past 80, the Dow Theorists got 
their bull signal. 

In a bear market, the rule works in re- 
verse. Each new decline drops down far- 
ther than the preceding one. Each new 
rally fails to reach the preceding one. 
¢ Bear Signal—Here is a simplified pic- 
ture of what happened when the mar- 
ket turned down in 1937: 
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Chart-reading, however, is always 
easier in retrospect than it is on a day- 
to-day basis. The problem, t@ tell the 
intermediate jiggles from the significant 
swings, isn’t always possible to solve. 

And there are other complications. 

One is the part of the theory that holds 
that rail average must “‘confirm’’ the 
industrials before the signal means any- 
thing. In other words, both averages 
have to penetrate critical points. 
e Penetration—There’s also the ques- 
tion of penetration. Often the averages 
will go through an old top or bottom 
by a fraction of a point and then tum 
around. Modern Dow Theorists say 
that the penetration has to be at least 
a full point to count. 

Volume plays a part in the theory, 

too. Rising volume on rallies and fall- 
ing volume on declines is bullish. In- 
creasing volume on declines and dimin- 
ishing volume on rallies is bearish. 
e Breakthrough—In the stock market 
breakout last week, all the signals were 
bullish. The rails confirmed in advance. 
They passed their old top early in April. 
Hence, when the industrials smashed 
through their critical point (186.85) on 
tremendous volume, every Dow Theo- 
rist promptly declared that a new bull 
market was on. 

There is one hitch, though. Many a 
trader doesn’t believe in the Dow 
Theory but does believe in the psycho- 
logical response to a Dow signal. These 
traders jump in fast when the market 
goes through a resistance point, then 
after a quick ride desert the band 
wagon, and slap the market back down, 
just when the Dow signals look best. 





Investing 
is no 
parlor game! 


Today, no investor can afford to 
take a “hit-or-miss” attitude 
toward his investments. In addi- 
tion to keeping abreast of the 
market day by day, you, as an in- 
vestor, need a broad over-all per- 
spective on the outlook for secu- 
rities. The Security and Industry 
Survey is carefully designed to 
meet just that need. 

You’ll find its 48 pages contain 
pertinent facts about 33 industries 
and over 300 
companies. 
Added value: 
The exclusive 
Merrill Lynch 
Price - Ratio 
Chart for each 
industry, show- 
ing at a glance 
how securities in individual fields 
compare with the market as a 
whole. 

More than that, the S & I Survey 
tells you how to form your invest- 
ment policy and gives you selec- 
tions of securities to meet individ- 
ual investment objectives. 

You won’t want to be without 
this valuable study. It will prove 
of genuine assistance now and in 
the future in “pin-pointing” your 
investments. Why not send for 
your copy today? No charge. Just 


address: 
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Department S-9 


MERRILL LYNCH. 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 




















How to develop 


MORE EFFICIENT 
OPERATING 
PROCEDURES 


for office and plant 











@ This book shows you how to set up time- 
saving methods for every regular function in 
your office and plant. It gives you proven 
procedures for breaking down each type al work 
into its step-by-step movements . . . and describes 
practical techniques for eliminating costly waste 
motion, Any manufacturer, superintendent, or 
foreman can put this book to work in developing 
standards that improve existing methods, help 
determine _ effec- 
tive production 
operations, and 
serve as a guide 





Shows how to establish 
time standards—estimate 
time for new methods 
ucts for econom 


Here’s an entirely new ap- ical output. 


proach to the problem of 
measuring time in man 
ufacturing operations, 
This new method en 
ables you to make ac 
curate time estimates 
for a complete set of 





movements comprising 
any proposed job... 
evaluate different meth 
ods. ,. , and alter 
product design while 
still in the blueprint 
stage. 
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METHODS-TIME 
MEASUREMENT 


By HAROLD B. MAYNARD 


President, Methods Engineering Council 


G. J. STEGEMERTEN 


General Manager, Methods Engineering Council 


JOHN L. SCHWAB 


Division Manager, Methods Engineering Council 


290 pages, scores of illustrations, charts, and 
graphs, $3.75 


This book describes techniques for application of time- 
measurement to every motion without previous use of 
the stop watch, giving you concrete answers to prob 
lems of efficient, low-cost production. It tells you what 
the basic movements are, how to observe them, and 
how to take positive steps toward money-saving produc 


tion methocs 


CONTENTS 
1. Methods Engineering 17. Information and 
2. Methods—-Time Observation 
Measurement 18. Computation 
Development of Data 19. Estimating from 
4. Methods—Time Tables Drawings 
5. Reach 20. Principles of Motion 
Move Economy 
Turn 21. Analysis and 
Grasp Development 
4 22. Principles of 


’. Position 
). Helease Load Economical Method 


1 

ll. Disengage 23. Installation of 

12. Walking Improved Methods 

13. Other Motions 24. Simplified Data 

14. Principles of 25. Tool Design 
Limiting dfotions 26. Office Methods 

5. Accuracy of Standards 27. Formula Derivation 

16. Elements of 28, Assembly Procedures 
Measurement 29. Performance Rating 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 

330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 

Send me Maynard, Stegemerten, and Schwab's Methods- 
Time Measurement for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will remit $3.75, plus a few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. 

MAURO ccccccccocccccccdecseccecncesescoccceeneses 
BAGFEED copoccdccoccovceeresstesesvocasdveceses’ 
City and State. oc. ccccccsccscvsccccssecvervessesesse 


Company 


..».- BW-5-22-48 


aw-Hill Co. of 
Toronto 1.) 


PORRIGR se sasvesedcrvcccncceccepeses 
($4.50 in Canada; order from McGr 
Canada Lid., 12 Richmond St, E., 
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Troops on the march in Minnesota are symbols of how... 


Picket-Line Tension Is Growing 


Violence flares in meat strike, threatens at Chrysler. One 
reason: Unions have been put ondefensive by management's united 
front on wages. Caterpillar strikers return without any pay hike. 


National Guardsmen on strike duty 
at Minnesota meat-packing plants were 
symbols this week of mounting tension 
on the nation’s picket lines. Pitched 
battles have been a police problem in 
Chicago, Kansas City, South St. Paul, 
and Albert Lea, Minn. One death has 
resulted. 

There were signs that the Chrysler 

Corp. strike (page 108) might take a 
similar militant course. C.1.O.'s tough- 
fisted United Auto Workers showed ex- 
plosive tempers this week in fighting 
on the Chrysler Highland Park picket 
line. And the Chrysler strike still is far 
from the showdown stage at which real 
gloves-off picketing usually comes. 
e Unions on the Defensive—Back of 
the resurgence of militant picketing is 
a new defensive attitude in union halls. 
There is a growing belief that 1948 is 
going to be a decisive year for unions. 
Management's solid front in wage bar- 
gaining has led to a widespread rum- 
bling: Workers are going to have to 
accept, rather than bargain for, 1948 
contract terms. 

The sense of insecurity was increased 
this week as Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
reopened its big Peoria (IIl.) plant after 
a strike. Workers returned without any 


immediate wage increase. Their leftist 
Farm Equipment & Metal Workers 
(C.1.0.) was a badly beaten union. 

e Meat Strike Violence—Gov. Luther: 
W. Youngdahl of Minnesota ordered 
National Guardsmen on strike duty in 
South St. Paul and Albert Lea to curb 
picket-line violence. Helmeted troop: 
with rifles were instructed to keep stock 
yards and Wilson & Co. plant gates 
open for anyone wanting to work. ‘The 
union had defied a state injunction 
against mass picketing—the strikers’ an 
swer to a growing back-to-work mov 
ment. 

Meanwhile, union negotiators wer 
instructed to resume contract talk 
with operators of 140 struck meat 
plants. Ralph Helstein, president of th 
packinghouse workers’ union, called thi 
bargaining order a routine acceptance o! 
a Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service invitation. Undoubtedly, then 
were these other strong considerations, 
too: 

Rank-and-file pressure has __ becn 
mounting for a settlement. The drain 
on both union and workers’ finances 
has been heavy. The 9¢-an-hour offer 
from the “Big Four” packers—Switt. 
Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson—ha: 
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Everything in piping... 
for steel mills, for instance 











From iron ore to tin plate is a long hop ina 
steel mill . . . and a complicated one. Only a 
steel man realizes the great volume of water, 
steam and other fluids that help make the trans- 
formation. And the piping equipment it takes 
1o keep those fluids moving, to direct and con- 
rol them! Everything for such a task can be had 
rom Crane ... another demonstration of the 
»-cadth of the Crane line. 


‘What the Crane line can do to simplify piping 

vocedures for a steel mill, it can do for any 
dustry. It permits maximum standardization 
‘pccause it provides complete selection in every 
uvpe of equipment . . . valves, fittings, pipe line 
ccessories, pipe, all from one source of supply. 
| Single responsibility for piping equipment 
‘assures better installation, avoids, needless de- 
Days. The uniform high quality of Crane mate- 
‘rials means uniformly efficient operation and 
Nong service life. Whatever your piping needs, 
‘rane is always at your service. 


BS 


| CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., ~ Ze SES 

Chicago 5, IIl. SS 4 ‘ ; scREWED a 
Branches and Wholesalers freee’ SS » Waseem 
Serving All Industrial Areas e > | it a 


Typical tin mill operation. All 
biping can be supplied by Crane. 


MANY STEEL MILLS PREFER Crane Clamp Gate 
Valves in lines where frequent inspection is required. 
This Crane design allows easy opening and reassembly 
of the valve body without affecting tightness of the 
bonnet joint. Made tn all-iron and brass-trimmed 
patterns in a variety of types, for steam pressures 

up to 150 lbs.; for cold services up to 225 lbs. Sizes 

up to 4 in. See p. 99 in your Crane Catalog. 


EVERYTHING FROM 


PIPE + PLUMBING 


— e FITTINGS 
| AND HEATING 


PIPING SYSTEM 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able June 14, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 21, 1948. 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 























LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
per share on the common stock, 
payable June 15, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record May 26, 1948. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 




















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


Noi IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
reguis’ quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able June 21, 1948, to holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business May 28, 1948. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 12, 1948, 


























PUZZLED? "7.5" °" 
searching 

for time-saving processes—new manufacturing 

methods—new formulae—machinery—plans for dis- 

tributing new products. In our 24 years we have 

helped 35,000 clients solve business and technical 

problems, Berliner offers thorough research by spe- 


cialists to felp you. Consult us without obligation. 


J. J. BERLINER & STAFF 


212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











MOTOR COACH ASSEMBLY SUPERVISOR 
WANTED 


To supervise Chassis Arrombty. Body in White 
Paneling, Paint, and Final Trim estab- 
lished and progressive company in Middle West. 
Reply Box 

P-4898, Business Week 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














MOTORS, GENERATORS, 


‘e}))- 
ae 


TRANSFORMERS 


1 — 1500 H.P. 


Bought and Sold 
New ond Rebuilt 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROCHESTER 1 NY 
New York Sales Office 
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been looking better and better to idle 
workers. At the same time, their confi- 
dence in union-strike strategy has been 
seriously shaken by its failure to stop 
production in struck plants. And top- 
ping it all, an A.F.L. organizing drive 
in struck C.I.O, plants has raised new 
fears of strikers’ job security. 

e Competition—A.F.L.’s organizing 
plans were advanced last week at a con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen (A.F.L.). This 
union’s 10,000 members in “Big Four” 
plants accepted a 1948 contract early 
this year which gave them a 9¢ hourly 
pay hike (BW—Feb.7’48,p100). They 
have stayed on the job throughout the 
ten-week C.I.O. strike for more than 
that figure. Now the A.F.L. union feels 
that C.1.0. workers’ dissatisfaction with 
the strike might make them ripe for a 
switch to A.F.L. 

If a showdown should develop be- 
tween the two in struck plants, the 
A.F.L. union would have a Taft-Hart- 
ley edge on its rival: It is a qualified 
union—eligible to ask for a National 
Labor Relations Board collective bar- 
gaining representative election. Off- 
cers of the C.I.O. union haven't signed 
necessary non-Communist affidavits. 
¢ Too High a Hurdle—It was that T-H 
requirement that broke the strike of 
C.I.0.’s Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers last week at Caterpillar’s 
Peoria plant. F. E. officers called off 
the five-week “Cat” strike (BW—Apr. 
24’48,p114) after an NLRB election 
rebuff. 

Caterpillar refused to bargain with 
F.E. on 1948 contract terms until the 
union had proved its right to bargain 
for 17,000 “Cat” employees. Since 
F.E. wasn’t eligible to take its case 
to NLRB, the stage was set for a juris- 
dictional scramble. Three unions de- 





NLRB VOTING at Caterpillar’s Peoria 
(IIl.) plant ended one tense situation 


manded a representation election: the 
A.F.L. auto workers’ union, C.I.O.’s 
United Auto Workers, and the inde 
pendent International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists. F.E., barred from the NLRB 
ballot, had to campaign only for a 
“no union” vote. 

e Vote Count—The results of the poll 
last week: A.F.L. auto workers, 4,707 
U.A.W.-C.1L.0., 2,657; no-union (F.E.), 
2,112; 1.A.M., 1,170. Since no group 
got a majority, NLRB must hold a run- 
off election between the A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. auto workers’ unions. 

F.E. gave up its strike after the te- 
sults were announced. It ordered strik- 
ers back to work, without a wage in- 
crease, to salvage what it could in FE. 


membership. 





ue 











CHRYSLER PICKETING started peacefully, but fists were soon flying 
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The simplest, surest mechanism 
ever devised for holding wheels 
to shafts. Another Dodge ‘‘first’’ : 
~and the biggest development in 
this field in years! 





The TAPER-LOCK Sheave breaks 


all speed records in mounting. 


&e 
¥, 
9 
Slip it on, line it up and tighten Ly v7 
o 
“4 


while sighting! Saves time— 
ag saves money. 


} Easy on, easy off! Disengages 
J.S Bp ith less effort; holds fast to the 


ide- ; haft with firmness equivalent to 
Ma a shrunk-on fit. 

RB EE 

ra 


- 
ne No flange. No collar. No 
/U/; 


protruding parts. Close mountings 


E.), § are possible. Bushing extends 
oup entire length of hub. 


run- : TAPER-LOCK runs true. 
and B? 





Te. 

ail. A complete unit—in a complete 
. range of sizes in Dual Duty 

: rf (A and B); B, C, and D grooves. 


Write us for detailed bulletin, 
A175C, on this new and 
different taper bore sheave. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING COR,ORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





of Mishawaka, Ind. CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER Gas 


He is your local Dodge Dis- ae! 
tributor—factory trained— x rq 

qualified to suggest ways to 
improve your machine per- 
formance, increase production. 
Look for his name under ’’Pow- 
er Transmission Equipment” 


in your classified phone book. 


/PAPER-LOCK: Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


> FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


















A Quick Appraisal of the Labor Market's 
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Salance Sheet 


Figures behind manpower 
problem reveal rises in prices, 
wages, and strikes as Business 
Week resumes quarterly charts. 


Three years ago, with statistical series 

distorted by war tactors, Business Week 
suspended its quarterly presentation in 
chart torm of significant labor figures. 
Now it resumes, as a four-times-a-year 
feature, the publication of graphic data 
on cConsulcr prices, wages, hours, 
strikes, employment, and tactory turn- 
over. 
e Series Changed—I’or those who fol- 
lowed the old series, two changes and 
one addition should be noted. The 
changes: ‘lhe cost of living, hourly earn- 
ings, and factory employment have 
been put on a base of V-] Day (August, 
1945) equals 100; the number of new 
strikes each month, rather than strikes 
in progress, are used to show the extent 
of active labor disputes. In both cases 
it was felt that these alterations would 
make the data more useful to business- 
mep today. 

An addition is the hiring line in a 
turnover chart. It contributes a mean- 
ingful aspect to the labor-market pic- 
ture, 
¢The Worker's Buying Power—No 
businessman is insensitive to the im- 
portance of cost-of-living figures. As 
labor statistics, their importance is over- 
whelming. In a period like the present, 
living costs exert a direct influence on 
everything that happens on the labor 
front. Currently, interest centers on 
whether the drop since February means 
a new stability or just a jog in a rising 
line, like that of early 1946. 
¢ The Strike Picture—Preliminary data 
already indicate that 1948 is costing 
more man-days on the strike front than 
1947. The big question is: Will strike 
figures again approach their towering 
totals of 1946? While the man-days-lost 
chart may be making a discouraging 
record, the relatively small number of 
new strikes launched suggests that the 
year may not be too bad. 
¢The Labor Market—The end of 
March saw close to 16-million workers 
employed in manufacturing, and it is 
apparent that we are now very close to 
the limit of our manpower resources. 
Negligible turnover strengthens the im- 
pression that employment, for the pres- 
ent, is not only at record peacetime 
levels; it is remarkably stable as well. 

(These charts will be published again 
as soon as data are available for the 
second three-month period. Thereafter, 
they will appear at regular quarterly in- 
tervals.) 
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at the finish 


Roaring across the finish line... 
“scorching the bricks” at 125 mph 
...completing the 200th lap that 
brings the checkered flag, the man 
who drives for gold and glory is at 
his goal. 

For more than 30 years, the In- 
dianapolis Speedway’s 500-mile 
classic has been a proving ground 
for men and cars alike. The first 
wave of the coveted checkered flag 
rewards the driver who can best 
meet the rigors of the long grind... 
whose car has withstood the killing 


four-hour test. 


In the field of power transmission, 
industry is the proving ground — 
providing a test less glamorous than 
a 500-mile race, but even more de- 
manding. Here, too, it’s know-how 
and experience that pay off. 

For 30 years, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company has been meeting 
the tests of industry . . . calling on 
accumulated experience to solve the 
most difficult problems of power 
transmission. The wide acceptance 
of Twin Disc units is a “checkered 
flag” of achievement in the field of 


power transmission. 


Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Ill:nois) 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Toraue Converter 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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Looke . 


It's easy to get a quick, cool 
drink from these foot-pedal- 
operated General Electric Water 
Coolers. They step up office 


efficiency . . .and cost only a few 





No Hands / 


cents a day to operate. Order 
from your General Electric 


Dealer. General Electric Company, 


Air Conditioning Department, 


Section W8865, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Water Coolers 











Murray Gets Mad 


Steelworkers’ convention 
hears leader blast Communists 
employers, T-H law. Union will 
fight affidavit provision in court 


The convention of C.I.0.’s steel. 

workers’ union in Boston last week wa; 
a preview of labor in the ice age. 
e Turning Point—The 3,300 delegate 
present—representing a pretty fair cross. 
section of the C.I1.O.—will remember 
1948 as the year things began to get 
tough. Before they convened, they had 
been set back on their heels by the 
steel industry’s refusal to grant third. 
round wage increases. They had di. 
oats reports of their fellow unionists 
osing strikes almost everywhere they 
had been called. They had seen the 
Taft-Hartley act beginning to be trans- 
formed from a subject for debate into 
a real factor on the labor front. All in 
all, they couldn’t escape sensing that 
things were different. 

Their convention was different, too. 
With very little to crow about, their 
leaders sounded some new notes: red- 
baiting, corporation-baiting, Taft-Hart- 
ley-baiting. ° 
¢ Factionalism—President Philip Mur 
ray’s estrangement from labor’s Con- 
munist wing had taken place before the 
Boston meeting. As head of the C.1.0, 
as well as of the steelworkers, he had 
come to the end of his silence on the 
Communist issue when the comrades 
embarrassed his unions by their attack 
on the Marshall Plan and their support 
for Henry Wallace. But at Boston he 
lashed out at them with an unprece- 
dented savagery. The fervor he com- 
municated to the delegates seemed to 
make them forget that there was no 
pay boost to talk about. 

He went after the steel companies 
almost as hard. The delegates were told 
that it was the employers’ villainy an¢ 
avarice which had deprived them of a 
wage increase, and which threatened 
the country with economic ruin. 
© Defying T-H—And he poured scom 
upon the handiwork of Sen. Taft and 
Rep. Hartley as if it were his union’ 
shroud. By sheer force of oratory, Mur 
ray got a majority of the convention t 
‘0 along with his strategy of continuing 
to defy the law. 

The steel union is doing this by r 
fusing to have its officers file non-Com: 
munist affidavits while, in the mean- 
time, it has satisfied the other registr: 
tion provisions of the act. Murray, thus. 
pin-points his attack on the law to wha! 
some constitutional lawyers say. is it: 
most vulnerable point. If the affdavi' 
requirement is unconstitutional, the 
steelworkers are in compliance; ani 
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ROTO-CLONE 
cures a press room 
; oa 


third To speed the drying of the finished work and 
iid . . 

dd. i prevent adhesion between sheets, each printed 
onists sheet is automatically given a shot of 


they “offset spray” as it comes off the press. 
n the wt . 2 ‘ ° 
trans. This operation creates a certair 
> into ' : amount of excess spray. If allowed to 
All in 


+ that 





permeate the atmosphere, it creates 
an undesirable working condition, 
 t00. ae increases maintenance and results in 
their i , costly soilage of finished work. 
2 red- , : 
Har ' Pea Installation of an AAF Type W 
art ) 
° | - Roto-Clone* unit has eliminated all 
Mur 
Com- 
re the ‘ i 
‘10. . conveyed to the Roto-Clone. The 
e had -- ae P Roto-Clone separates the offset spray 
nthe ’ 
arades ‘ ie . ; 
attack is automatically disposed of while the 
pport . cleaned air is returned to the work 


these difficulties. Excess spray is col- 
lected at point of application and 


from the air and the collected material 


on he - pe room. 

prece- ; : 

com: Wherever there is dust— press room, 
ied to an s ji machine shop, chemical plant, foun- 
as i oe dry or flour mill—Roto-Clone is offer- 
panies ing effective dust control to the satis- 
e told faction of workers, community and 
ry and & management. You will probably find the solution 


1 of 2 0 No. 20 Tube W Reto-Ch y - to your particular dust problem described in 
C two NO. j “CU . m \. oe e on. P 
atenc «the bsanaibon Spe Se Roto-Clone Bulletin No. 270-A. Write for it today. 


4 removing excess “offset spray” from battery of Harris, 
scorn Seybold, Potter and Mieble presses. 
ft and AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


iON § : 387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
Ke a In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
10n 
inuing & *Roto-Clone is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of the American 
D Air Filter Company, Inc., for various dust collectors of the dynamic 
a ns 4 precipitator and hydro-static precipitator types. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


«to lighten your costs 


Hackney Cylinders are extremely light in weight— 
to assure shipping and handling economies.They’re 
strong, too—to give utmost protection. The Hackney 
Deep Drawing Process gives them both these 
desirable qualities—as it assures uniform sidewall 
thickness and eliminates all excess material. Then, 
too, the physical qualities are still further improved 
after complete fabrication by a special heat-treating 
method. For further details on this strong, light- 
weight cylinder, write us. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manutacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 . 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 ° 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
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Murray is determined to carry thr 2} 
the courts the case that will decide |}, 
point. 

e Outlook—Thus, organized labor’ 
mediate future—insofar as that fut) 
represented by the steel union’s 
look—will be filled with litigation, : 
tional bickering, and propaganda, Niost 
of the old organizing energy wil! | 
diverted into politics. Slowly but sure] 
—if the great unions are to survivc— 
there will be an accommodation to the 
new climate on the labor front. 


IN GOLDFISH-BOWL JOB 


Miss Josephine Roche (above) has a | 


tough job ahead of her. Miss Roche 


; 





(Vassar 08), president of Rocky Moun- | on 


tain Fuel Co. and technical assistant of 


John L. Lewis, is director of the con- | 


troversial miners’ pension fund. She is [E%: 


charged with administering a program 
on which Lewis and soft coal operators 
disagree—and one which is an important 
factor in current contract talks. 

Hence, every move she makes (under 
the sharp eyes of Lewis as welfare-fund 
administrator) is going to get carefu 
scrutiny from the coal industry. He 
goldfish-bowl duties include paying pen 
sions, collecting tonnage  royalties— 
everything short of actual policymaking 

She probably won’t be bothered by 
the attention she gets. She had plenty 
in her experience as a New Dealer and 
social worker. Miss Roche was on the 
advisory council which helped frame th« 
Social Security Act in 1934. She alsi 
served a stint as Assistant Secretary 0! 
the Treasury. Since December, she |ia‘ 
been associated with Lewis. 

Meanwhile, Rocky Mountain Fue! 
Co. is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The company isn’t mining coal 
It has leased some of its properties, in 
tends to lease more of it. 
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1,086 COMPANIES REPORT 


IN THREE YEARS 


.-. creating hundreds of thousands of new jobs 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce has 
just completed an official survey of expansions 
and modernizations in this State since the end 
of the war. 

With almost 1,200 companies yet to be heard 
from, new capital outlays of $1,789,698,713 
have been tabulated. This comes on top of a 
war-time expansion of manufacturing facilities 


almost 2 billions of expansions 
in Pennsylvania plants 


in Pennsylvania which was among the greatest 


in the nation. 


This survey shows that when industry has a 


free choice in selecting its locations, the great 
economic advantages of a plant in Pennsylvania 
—the heart of the rich eastern market—are con- 
clusive. If you are interested in a report of the 
survey in detail, send the coupon below. 



































ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIES PARTICIPATED 


” eeree - ven om re wesoroes Tana nama 

. ast Wien Beet Le “s 7" 3 aw The survey included returns from 52 different classi- 

a. te ote hie Fe : ; fications of industry. Here are a few of the largest: 
af : — fom : Number of Three-year total for 
week Bree © + lame Taxa \ . * Be . 338 ; Companies Reporting Capital Expenditures: 
2 a gee nl thy eae Nee Ms ENC 17 Electric Light and Power $332, 155,308 

. Ceree 4% e- « take o seue een . 

or A ae aes Gd) CS 3 1 26 Basic Iron and Steel 285,173,845 
Ot oe ? = N= Ye ie anil 1 Telephone Company 166,800,000 
LS AAS eel ay eee staas’) “fmmaat. .*s *— bets: 15 Petroleum Companies 121,097,700 
ree NU EN ee bed MF TR 203 Textile and Textile Products 98,127,043 
|) 5 GI OY Aan OO Fas |S Dee ? 13 Steam Railroads 91,675,523 
*. Sai coat fee o eaka ert Mt or Ps 85 Paper and Printing Companies 83,683,055 
S RX gee i oer oes Paix Laaietie "29 Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Parts 56,058,942 
stra 4 ts 3 A PAY CIS ry , i: J ila \y 93 Food and Beverage Companies 51,925,239 
j 8 Ape tee wt FASS by = 22. 23 AS naware 39 Chemicals and Chemical Products 45,364,893 
SS SE PO ey ee a ae A 25 Glass Companies 32,185,877 
32 Coal Companies 31,316,707 


AVERAGE OF OVER A MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
EACH DOT Each dot on this map represents 
a new industrial plant in Pennsylvania or 
one in which a major capital expansion has 
been made in the past two years or is to be 
made in 1948. There are 1,411 plants, re- 
ported by 1,086 companies, for a total of 
about two billion dollars. Reports are still 
coming in; almost 1,200 plants employing 
more than 100 persons each have yet to report. 


OMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA, 


Orus J]. MaTTHEWs, 


Mes H, Durr, 
Secretary of Commerce 


Governor 





State Department of Commerce 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your report on the industrial 
survey of new plants and equipment. ° 


Your Name 





Title_ 





Company 





Address 





38 Leather, Leather Goods & Rubber Companies 10,525,908 
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a dollars and sense 
message to executives 


Discover the cost-saving efficiency of Simonds Grinding 
Wheels . . real precision tools .. dependable, industry- 
wide performers . . currently boosting output, cutting 
costs and often turning out work better, faster than 









possible through other machining methods. A survey by 


|_ @ Simonds Abrasive Engineer may show you the sense 
'\ of Simonds Abrasive Wheels, save dollars in your 





operations. It costs nothing. Write now. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 






EXECUTIVES! Send for free 
Dota Book. Informative . . equips you to 


“talk shop” on grinding. 
MEMBERS OF THE SIMONDS FAMILY OF RENOWNED CUTTING TOOLS 


Z PITCH OURe Ass % y LOcnront, wv. % : wOnrmia MoeoNTe removes ‘ Z Onvioa. QvEDEC q 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY, TACONY & FRALEY STS., PHILA. 37, PA. 
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~ Oil Well—Through Refinery —To Consumer 
FORGINGS ARE ESSENTIAL 


The petroleum industry, furnishing the life blood of our modern economy, has 
long recognized the need for forgings for parts that must not fail. Kropp 
forgings are widely used by manufacturers of drilling and pumping equipment, 
pipe line companies and refineries to combat the stresses and strains encoun- 
tered in the producing of oil. 

In every industry, where parts are subjected to compression, pressure, pulling, 
twisting or bending, forgings are essential. Due to the grain structure imparted 
by forging, they’ resist such forces and outlast other parts many times over. 
We have facilities available now for rapid production of ‘forgings to your 
specifications’’—drop, hammer or upset. Write, wire or teletype your inquiry. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 50, 





LL. 


5301 
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FORD LABOR MAN John S. Bugas stuns 
U.A.W. with pay-cut demands 


Unions Told Off 


Ford's pay-cut proposal 
stiffens management's united 
front against third round. Unions 
call it “a conspiracy.” 


Last doubts that labor was operating 
in a new and harsher climate were dis 
sipated this week. Ford Motor Co, shat 
tered whatever illusions union leader 
had left with a freezing letter t 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers. 
¢ No Wage Boost—lord insisted that 

“public security should get top priorit) 
in this year’s negotiations.’ It made 
clear that it considers “public security 
to mean no 1948 wage increases. For 
proposed, among other things, to elim 
inate “the substantial wage differentia 
between Ford and major competitors. 
(Ford’s average hourly wage is the hig) 
est among the Big Three.) 

The union said this would actuall 
mean a wage cut for many workers 
Hence, resentment flared in Ford’ 
U.A.W. locals. It added to growin: 
tension in the Chrysler Corp, strik 
(page 100) and in General Motors cot 
tract talks. Ford U.A.W. leaders « 
jected the company’s proposals. The 
announced the union was standing fir 
on its original demands for “package 
benefits estimated to cost 50¢ an hou 
(BW—May8’48,p102). 
¢ Conspiracy Charged—U.A.W. int 
preted the Ford move as a part of | 
“American industrial conspiracy’ 
hold down wages—a gesture, the unio 
said, intended primarily to discourag 
the 75,000 Chrysler strikers. 

As a nearly solid management fron! 
against pay hikes took shape, othe’ 


} 
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sions were echoing the words “‘indus- 
4] conspiracy.” Management called 
campaign an anti-inflation drive. 
e theory: Pay increases tend to be 
ased by higher prices; workers should 
rate in an industry-wide fight 
aginst rising prices by refraining from 
y wage demands this year. 
‘The campaign has spread through 
el, automotive, electrical manufac- 
ring, and other heavy industries. It 
the one big and explosive issue in 
rent contract talks. 
Auto Developments—But this week, 
st attention centered on the automo- 
e industry. Developments were pil- 
up fast: 
ye FORD LETTER, signed by John S. 
Bugas, vice-president and industrial 
relations head, hasn’t helped rela- 
tions between the company and its 
big U.A.W. locals. 
hE CHRYSLER STRIKE has stopped cold 
all contract bargaining between the 
company and its unions. Detroit is 


Esoberly predicting a long, hard strike. 


GENERAL MOTORS, strike action no 
longer is considered impossible. 
U.A.W. has sent G. M. a formal 10- 


day strike notice. A walkout could 


soccur on May 28, when a 30-day ex- 


‘tension of the present contract ter- 


Fminates. 
Many observers believe the U.A.W. 


hdership would be mad to have its 
M. and Chrysler members out at the 


ne time. There is, however, at least 


chance that both Chrysler and G. M. 


ny be shut down by the end of this 
mth. And there’s even an outside 
ance that all of the Big Three might 
closed when the Ford contract runs 
t in July. 

thange in Tactics—This is directly 
inter to past U.A.W. policy under 
sident Walter Reuther. It is exactly 
bat the Communists in the auto 
ion have plugged for unsuccesfully in 
> past. Detroit observers see the 
inge in strategy—if it comes—as an 
lication of the emergence of Emil 
wey as a kingsize policy-maker. 
Mazey is carrying the ball for 
uther, who is recovering from a shot- 
m wound (BW —Mayl’48,p108). He 
Neves in slapping foes down when 
y get tough. However, Mazey won’t 
ertake too much without Reuther’s 
roval. It’s possible that the success 
lip Murray and John L. Lewis have 
| in the past with industry-wide 
lkouts has swayed U.A.W. 
lsewhere—The automotive industry 
vaining continued to spearhead the 
ole G.L.O. third-round wage attack. 
el and electrical industry labor-man- 
ment relations were deceptively 
ct. But elsewhere on the labor front 
otiations were getting hotter: 
al—The big threat to all industry 


is a coal strike. Negotiations for 
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Watt does this TRADE-MARK 


mewn Vo You? ‘ 


@ There is nearly half a century of conveyer 
engineering and manufacturing experience — 
and the facilities of three modern plants — behind 
this trademark. To plant engineers in many in- 
dustries, it indicates a conveyer service that is 
complete from proposal engineering through 
erection in the field. 


On the Boards in Mathews Engineering De- 
partments today, systems of gravity and power 
conveyers and special conveying machinery are 
being developed to serve production and keep 
manual handling at a minimum. 


Whatever your product might be, if it must be 


handled efficiently and economically, that is a 
job for Mathews Engineers. Keep in mind this 


complete, experienced organization, and the 
service it makes available to you. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PER RSYLVARIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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There's no 


“Secret Grip” 
in this 


great fraternity, 


Any freight car — of any railroad — 
anywhere in America — can be 
coupled to any other freight car. 

This simp]: fact makes it possible to 
combine in a single freight train many 
cars loaded at many different points, 
moving toward many different des- 
tinations. 

This in turn makes possible the low- 
cost continent-wide mass transporta- 
tion system which only railroads pro- 
vide. And on mass transportation de- 
pends the mass production which our 
nation must have to keep itself well 
fed, well clothed, well housed — 
sound and strong. 

These rugged railroad couplers, 
whose “universal grip” often holds 
together more than 5,000 tons of 
loaded freight cars, are the product of 
never-ending research and tests. Be- 
gun sixty years ago by the Master Car 
Builders, this work is now carried on 


by the railroads through the Associa- 
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tion of American Railroads, the mu- 
tual agency for the betterment of all 
railroading. 

This is just one example of how rail- 
roads, which compete with one an- 
other for business, also work together 
to improve such standardized and 
interchangeable parts as wheels, axles, 
trucks, brakes, draft gear, and safety 
devices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with 
the most economical, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest mass transporta- 
tion system in the world. 









a new contract between John L. | oyjc 
United Mine Workers and the so! 
operators got under way this 
Lewis wants substantial gains: a 
crease in the miners’ vacation 
from $100 to about $250; a redi 

in the work-week from 40 hours 
hours without any pay cut (\ 
would boost the wage rate about 2+ ¢ 
hour); and settlement of the oli-ag 
pension dispute, with an increase in th, 
tonnage-royalty rate on coal from |(\¢ 
to 25¢, or even 40¢. 

Operators will fight the present S| ( 
a-month pension and will try to cag 
other terms in the Lewis contract 
There’s a strike date (July 1), but ney 
injunctive action by the government 
seems certain if a strike occurs. 

Anthracite operators, who ordinari) 
have an easier time with Lewis, al 
started contract talks with U.M.\\ 
this week. The hard-coal contract dead 
line is July 10. 

e Transportation—Negotiators for thr 
operating brotherhoods and major ra 
roads resumed contract talks this we 
‘Their aim: to try to find a compro 
on eight unsettled work-rule issues Phe 
compromise may come quickly, to sto; 
government operation of the roads. 
e Communications—One _ telephone. 
dustry strike threat ended this week 
another got government attention wu 
der the Taft-Hartley law. The inc 
pendent Communications Workers 0 
America signed its first 1948 contrac! 
with a Bell System affiliate (Chex 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co.). Thi 
union predicted this pact would set (i 
pattern for other peaceful Bell settle i 
ments. The contract did not boos 
wages, but it liberalized termination 
pay and made other concessions to thi 
union. 

President Truman invoked the 1 
tional-emergency clause in the T-H lay 
by naming a board of inquiry in the 
second strike threat. C.I.0.’s Tel 
— Workers agaaninitig, Committe 

ad threatened to call its 25,000 long 
lines members off American Telephon 
& Telegraph Co. jobs. The unio 
charged A. T. & T. with refusal to ba 
gain on a 30¢ wage demand. 

e Atomic Energy—The impasse 
tween Carbide & Carbon Chemic 
Corp. and A.F.L.’s Oak Ridge (Tenn 
unionists continued this week. Feder 
conciliators haven’t been able to buds 
either side. An 80-day anti-strike injun 
tion expires the first week in June (B\' 
—May15’48,p15). 
























































The Pictures—Acme—46, 80; Euro 
pean—117 (left); 120; Harris & 
Ewing—50; Int. News—54, 86, 94; 
Keystone—117 (right); Press Assn. 
—20, 22 (bot.), 70, 100, 102, 108. 
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Moscow is calling off the cold war and turning on a peace offensive. 





The new line will probably last into next year, maybe longer. 

The Russian plan is te reach an agreement with the U. S. after the 
November elections. 

Meanwhile, the peace offensive will be pushed as hard, and as shrewdly, 
as the cold war was. Object: to better Russia’s bargaining position. 

* 

Molotov got all he could out of his cold-war policy. 

Eastern Europe and Manchuria are in the Soviet lap; there won't be 
much argument about that now. 

But the policy didn’t work in Italy and France. Instead, it brought a 
sharp response—the beginning of a tight western bloc backed by the U. S. 

This threatened to shift the world balance of power heavily against Rus- 
sia. So the Kremlin figured it was time for a new tack. 

* 

Stalin's approval of Henry Wallace’s peace program is just one angle of 
the new propaganda line. Here are some of the others: 

(1) The day after the Italian elections, the Communist labor chief, Vit- 
torio, said the Marshall Plan was O. K. (BW-Apr.24'48,p123). 

(2) Last month France’s Communist leader, Thorez, started using the 
Popular Front line of the 1930's. 

(3) Soviet representatives at the Rome meeting of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions backed down on the Marshall Plan to save the WFTU. 

(4) German Communists in the Russian zone have been trying to build 
@ new democratic-peasant party to supplement their weakening Soviet-run 
“Socialist Unity Party.”’ 








e 
The Russian peace offensive is aimed only in part at the U. S. 


Of course, it’s meant to cut our rearmament program and build up 
Wallace. - 


But Molotov’s main purpose is to deliver a knock-out blow to plans for 





a western Europecn federation. He wants to push western Europe into a neu- 
tral position. 





Molotov’s argument may be: ‘Federation will prevent a Soviet agree- 
ment with the U. S. and increase the danger of war.” His methods on the 
Continent will probably follow these lines: 

(1) Mass movements for peace based on national and international 
peace rallies and slogans such as “Build a united front for peace.” 

(2) Pressure on western Europe’s governments by offering them non- 
aggression pacts with the U.S.S.R. and Soviet satellites. 

(3) Bait, in the form of increased trade between eastern and western 


Europe. 
3 


Here’s the Stalin-Wallace “peace” program that Russia wants to talk 
about after November: 








(1) Reduce armaments and prohibit atomic weapons. This is meant to 
leave Russia the strongest military power in the world. 

(2) Stop all exports of weapons from the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. This 
would prevent military lend-lease to western Europe. 

(3) Resume unrestricted trade between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. This 
would help Russia get the capital equipment it needs. 

(4) Scrap all military bases on the territory of other United Nations 
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countries. This would take the U. S. out of its Middle East air bases—even, 
perhaps, out of the Panama Canal. 

(5) Scrap the Marshall Plan in favor of an expanded UNRRA operation 
(run by U. N.). This would give priority to nations, such as Russia, that suf- 
fered the most destruction in the war. 

(6) Make peace with Germany and Japan and withdraw all troops. This, 
when tied with No. 4, would leave both countries wide open to Russian attack. 

(7) Stop all shipments of arms to China, and set up an economic democ- 
racy there. This means turning the country over to the Chinese Communists. 

* 

You can be sure the U. S. won't buy much of this program. 

It’s possible that Russia itself won’t want to give up its zone of Germany. 
(The zone has been milked dry economically, but it still has political and 
strategic value.) And Moscow might settle for a partition of China. 

But Stalin will play every angle, in the U. S. and Europe, to force Wash- 
ington to make concessions on these points. 

What Stalin wants, of course, is another Munich. But he may settle for 
a compromise that eases the tension and boosts East-West trade. 

He could then give the Russian people a breather by shifting the Soviet 
economy—temporarily at least—from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 

a 

Spain is coming back into the world-trcde picture. 

Madrid and Paris have just signed a one-year trade pact that covers 
$150-million worth of goods each way. 

France gets Spanish quicksilver, zinc, pyrites, cork, textiles, fruit. 

Spain gets French machine tools, textile machinery, mining machinery, 
chemical equipment, trucks, tractors, phosphates, bauxite. 

td 

Madrid wants to boost its trade with the U. S., too. 

Spanish bankers are in the U. S. dickering for a huge cotton credit. 
They've made approaches to more than one New York bank. They’re also 
looking around for a big loan to finance industrial development in Spain. 
They want money for port development, mine exploration, machinery. 

eo 

Discount reports that Argentina’s new dollar restrictions are a bargain- 
ing move—to hurry the Economic Cooperation Administration into making 
offshore purchases in Buenos Aires. 


The Peron government is really in a spot (BW-May15’48,p126). And 
it's our bargaining position, not Peron’s, that has improved. 

So the chances are good that Paul Hoffman can get a quid pro quo for 
the buying he plans to do in Argentina. 

Hoffman may ask Brazil also for some concessions before he buys there. 

Brazil's payments for U. S. goods have fallen behind by $70-million or 
more. And U. S. traders would like to see Brazil pay off these bills with part 
of the ECA offshore money it gets. 

















a 
The question of European currency devaluation is in the fire again. 


President Truman‘s National Advisory Council thinks exchange rates 
ere about due for an “adjustment” in half a dozen Marshall Plan countries. 
There will be a lot of talking, though, before anything is done. And the 
British will probably talk the hardest and the longest. So don’t look for a 
pound devaluation in the near future. 
Gontents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the May 22, 1948, lesue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 











SHOES from the Czech Bata factory will pay for... 





COAL from Poland’s Silesian Mines as .. . 


Czech-Pole Trade Gears Begin to Mesh 


Poland has coal, waterways; Czechoslovakia has industrial 


skill and plants. They make an economic core for Eastern Europe. 


PRAGUE-—Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land are now swapping such items as 
shoes and coal, with benefits to both. 
As a result, the two countries are rapidly 
becoming one—in an economic sense. 

Their working cooperation was a 
pointed contrast to the talk that still 
surrounded the proposed United States 
of (Western) Europe at the Hague last 
week. 

Less than a year ago, Poland and 

Czechoslovakia signed a five-year, catch- 
all trade agreement (BW-—Jul.12’47, 
p96). It is already beginning to bear 
fruit. 
e Nationalized Industries—Czechoslo- 
vakia and the new Poland rank first and 
second industrially in Eastern Europe. 
Since all industries employing over 50 
persons are nationalized in both coun- 
tries, there’s no end to the possibilities 
for economic “cooperation.” 

Where the agreement pays off the 
most is in the union of Poland’s (for- 
merly Germany’s) Silesian coal mines 
with the neighboring Ostrava indus- 
trial basin in Czechoslovakia. In the 
area, Polish and Czech coal, iron, and 
steel industries are operating as a single 
system. Polish power is supplying 
Czech factories. Czech engineers are 
supplying industrial techniques to agrar- 
ian-minded Poles. Transportation facil- 
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ities are being lumped together. And 
there is a free exchange of skilled and 
unskilled labor. 

The merger will give Eastern Eu- 

rope what amounts to a Ruhr Valley. 
Poland’s Minister of Industry & Trade, 
Hilary Minc, says this area will soon 
be producing 90-million tons of coal 
and 4-million tons of steel a year. This 
is just about the amount of coal west- 
ern Germany is getting out now, and 
about the rate of steel output it has fig- 
ured for 1948. 
e Industry and Agriculture—Other parts 
of Czech and Polish industry and agri- 
culture are feeling the impact of eco- 
nomic union, too. Under a special 
agreement, Poland will produce .three- 
ton trucks, Czechoslovakia five-tonners. 
Polish flax production is being stepped 
up to meet the Czechs’ needs. Czech 
sheep and cattle are moving to pasture 
in Polish fields. 

Jointly owned factories are sprouting 
on both sides of the border. One power 
plant is now going up on Polish soil 
near Auschwitz where a good supply of 
low-grade coal is handy. Poles will sup- 
ply the buildings; Czechs, the machin- 
ery. The Poles will pay off the Czechs 
in power from the completed plant. 

e Foreign Trade—The Czech-Polish 
economic marriage has changed the 


whole picture of both countries’ for- 
eign trade. In 1938, Poland supplied 
only 2% of Czechoslovakia’s imports, 
took only 3% of Czechoslovakia’s ex- 
ports. But from now on Poland will be 
both best customer and best supplier 
to the Czechs. In the last half of 1947, 
Polish exports to Czechoslovakia in- 
creased sevenfold over the first half. At 
the same time Czech exports to Poland 
increased four times. 

In the main, Poland traded coal, 
coke, electric power, eggs, and potatoes 
for Czech machinery, glass, paper, and 
chemicals. ‘The famous Czech Bata 
shoe factories will deliver 3-million pairs 
of boots and shoes to Poland by July 
of this year. 

Trade between the two countries is 
subject to long-term price fixing. The 
object: to beat the hazards of world 
price fluctuations. And tariffs and cus- 
toms are out of the picture; they are 
unnecessary between two state-con 
trolled economies. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia will tend 
to channel their trade to their state-con 
trolled neighbors in eastern Europe 
But both nations say that as long as 
they can get reasonable terms they are 
eager to deal with the West. They are 
setting u» Polish-Czech state buying 
commissions to do business with the 
rest of the world. 

e Trading Points—Today, Poland’s un. 
developed economy may seem a poor 


mate for the Czechs’ highly developed 
17 
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industries. But in addition to political 
ties, Poland has a few good economic 
offerings for the Czechs: (1) high-grade, 
low-cost coal; (2) a good supply of un- 
skilled labor; and (3) good seaports with 
river connections to the interior, 

This last point sounds extra good to 
land-locked Czechoslovakia. Czech 
barges are now able to carry finished 
goods up the Oder to the Polish port 
of Stettin and carry back Swedish iron 
ore, (Last week Poland formally handed 
over to the Czechs a large slice of 
this Oder River port as a duty-free 
zone for imports and exports.) Also, 
a canal is under construction to link 
the Oder with the Danube. The first 
section is to be open in a few years; it 
will give Czechoslovakia’s industrial 
hinterland a direct water outlet to the 
Baltic. When the whole project is com- 


Anglo-Russian Trade Falters 


British manufacturers are finding it hard to set up contract, 
with Soviet for equipment promised in return for grain under shor) 
term trade pact. And long-term trade talks are scheduled soon. 


LONDON-—This week British cap- 

italists and Soviet government traders 
still couldn't see eye to eye. They were 
squabbling over the estimated $75-mil- 
lion wonth of British goods promised 
under last December's Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement, 
e Threat—Under the terms of the 
short-term December agreement, orders 
for half the total value of the British 
goods must be placed by May 31. 
Otherwise Moscow can hold back the 
last 200,000 tons of coarse grains prom- 
ised to Britain. And the long-term trade 
talks, scheduled to get under way at 
the end of this month, will be off to a 
bad start. 

In the past four months British man- 

facturers have submitted bids for more 
than three-fourths of the industrial 
equipment specified by the Russians. So 
far no contracts have been signed. Best 
bet to meet the May 31 deadline is the 
North British Locomotive Co., Ltd., of 
Glasgow; it has offered to supply 1,100 
narrow-gage, wood-burning locomotives 
for about $30-million (BW—May1’48, 
pll1). The North British offer accounts 
for almost half the total value of bids 
submitted so far; if accepted, it would 
be the largest locomotive contract ever 
tackled by a British firm for foreign 
account. 
e Stumbling Blocks—Most British man- 
ufacturers are way behind North Brit- 
ish in their dealings with the Russians. 
Four big obstacles have cropped up: 

Specifications. At first the Russians 
were too vague. British manufacturers 
couldn’t get the customary details for 
equipment wanted, were afraid of sub- 





pleted, Czech goods will travel by \ at 
to the Black Sea. 
e Foreshadowings—When the ( on} 
munist coup “aligned” the Czech : 
ernment last February, it paved the \ 
for complete economic union of Cz 
oslovakia with the rest of eastern | 
rope. Since then the Communists |, 
moved fast. This month’s elections a; 
already rigged—Czech voters will |} 
offered the traditional single slate 4) 
candidates. 
The next step for the Communist}: 
will be to show that their econom} 
union offers more to member stitd. 
than the Marshall Plan. To do it wi 
take “cooperation” of the highest orde}_ 
It may even lead eventually to politic) 
union. One thing is certain: ‘I}}) 
Czech-Polish economic merger is s 
ting a pattern for the future. 





mitting bids that would turn out to be 
blank checks. Many firms asked for pc! 
formance specifications like those us! 
in the U.S. But the Russians said : 
soap. So now the British firms have hi 
to settle for detailed descriptions 
each piece of machinery—part by pai 

Prices. British businessmen ins. 
that they have offered to turn out goo 
at prevailing world prices. But the Ru 
sians continue to haggle. The cause | 
that Soviet stand may well be the pric: 
it got for the 125,186 tons of coar 
grain already delivered to Britain: ‘1! 
British government has been boastinj) 
that it drove a sharp bargain, but © 
fuses to say just what it did pay. 

Payment Methods. Because of t! 
tricky Russian specifications, Britis! 
manufacturers want to get paid as the 
expenses are incurred. They say the 
will have to (1) make large cash ou’ 
lays to retool for the Russian order 
(2) subcontract part of the work, an 
(3) get more workers at a time whe 
British firms are already overloaded wit 
orders. At best it will be three or fou 
years before the last of the Russia 
orders would be ready for deliven! 
British manufacturers can’t afford to ti 
up their capital and wait that long t 
get paid. 

Inspection. The Russians have tric 
to reserve the right to put off decidin; 
whether or not the goods are acceptibl 
until after they are landed at a Sovie 
port. But the British don’t want 
tisk the expense of insurance. and ship 
ping unless they know the deal will g 
through. Another thorn from the sam 
bush is the matter of disputes arisin) 
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Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
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Locate in 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


WHERE YOU 
AND YOUR 
EMPLOYEES CAN ENJOY LIVING 


Here the climate is a friend to you and your workers. No freezing 
winters; no humid, prostrating summers to reduce plant efficiency; 
no tornadoes; no floods. 

Here you have a year-round choice of cosmopolitan entertain- 
ment — sports, theatre, music, art, fine dining. Grammar and high 
schools are high ranking; the University of California, Mills Col. 
lege, Stanford, and other famed colleges are near. Good play- 
grounds, parks, municipal golf, and sailing are practically at your 
door. 

In Alameda (90,000 pop.) you enjoy the friendliness of small- 
city living (no big city confusion or harassing traffic; less time loss) 
yet are within minutes of Oakland and San Francisco, financial 
center of the entire West Coast. 





You Get These Working Advantages 


A plant site on the East Shore of San Francisco Bay, distribution center for the 
rich, fast-growing Far West and Pacific Basin export trade. 


Rapid freight and passenger service via 3 transcontinental railroads, trans- 
Pacific and transcontinental planes (7 minutes to Oakland Airport), and regular 
trucking lines to all points. 


A regular port of call for foreign, intercoastal, coastwise, river, and barge lines 
at Alameda’s Encinal Terminals. 


Low fire insurance rates — Alameda ranks 8th in fire safety among U. 5S. Cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000. 


Favorable electric rates from city-owned, business-managed Bureau of Electricity, 
which regularly pays profits to the city, thus reducing taxes. 


Moderate real estate taxes. 
Ample natural gas and fresh, mountain water. 
Productive, skilled home labor. 


Close to rich, natural resources — farm products, timber, minerals, etc. 











Write TODAY for free, fact-filled brochure showing excellent in- 
dustrial sites available, and other pertinent data. Write NOW. 


B522, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 






CALIFORNIA 





over the quality of British goods. ‘| he 
Russians say they will submit to a 
tration—but only before a tribuna| 
their own choosing. The British 
holding out for a panel selected fro: 
mutually acceptable neutral country 
e Hot Water—The British governm 
has carefully avoided siding with 
private manufacturers in these pr 
lems. It has enough troubles of its ow: 
Under the December agreement, | 
government itself is responsibie for s 
plying 25,000 tons of light rails—ci 
plete with fishplates, bolts, and nut 
for narrow-gage railways. When the fi: 
Russian grain ships arrived in Februar 
the first consignment of rails was reac 
to be loaded—but not the fishplates 
bolts, and nuts. The Russian ships 
turned in ballast rather than take the 
rails without the accessories, which 
could not be manufactured for two 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN in British harbors hasn’t 
meant peace with Soviet traders 


months. Finally the Russians were sat- 
isfied that the accessories were forth- 
coming and began to load the rails. So 
far 8,350 tons have been shipped. 
¢ More Trouble—In April the govern- 
ment was back in hot water. In order 
to fill its Russian commitments, the gov- 
ernment had had to suspend releases of 
surplus rails to private buyers. As a re- 
sult, at least nine private buyers had to 
repudiate export contracts that were to 
have been filled with surplus rails. 
Later the government _ released 
enough rails to meet these contracts— 
but not until the Russians had looked 
over the lot and picked out the best 
for themselves. The private buyers are 
now up in arms at having to take Soviet 
rejects. 
© Set for Talks—One ray of sunshine i1 
the foggy atmosphere of Anglo-Russian 
trade dealings: The Russians hav: 
shown no signs of packing up and go 
ing home. The.Soviet Trade Delegatio1 
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in London has just added 19 technical 
experts to its roster; it appears all set 
for the long-term talks. With four 
months’ experience under their belts, 
it’s a sure bet the Russians will know 
what they want at the conference table. 
British manufacturers, who still don’t 
know how they will come out of the 
first agreement, will be anxious to learn 
what the Russians expect of them this 
time. 


Germans Will Again 
Raise Their Beer Steins 


Germans in the U.S.-British zones 
will soon be drinking beer again. Begin- 
ning next July, the ban on brewing Ger- 
many’s national drink will be lifted— 
but drinkers will have to surrender 
bread ration coupons against each seidel. 

Since the occupation, manufacture 
of malt beer for German consumption 
has been taboo. U.S. and British mili- 
tary governments reasoned that any di- 
version of bread grains could not in any 
way be justified. 

Under the present plan, Germans 
will give up bread ration points at the 
rate of a 50-gram coupon for 14 liters 
of beer (a little more than 3 pints). To 
replenish his supply of beer, the dealer 
must give up these coupons to the 
breweries. In turn, breweries must hand 
them over to the local food offices 
before more stocks of barley’ for brew- 
ing are released. 

In the first 12 months of the plan 
(mid-1948 to mid-1949) not more than 
46,000 metric tons of barley will be 
released for brewing purposes. This will 
insure the availability of barley for food 
purposes. 
eFour Benefits—In changing their 
stand on beer production, Allied ofh- 
cials saw four major gains: 

(1) It will revitalize an industry nor- 
mally employing 150,000 persons in 
some 10,000 plants scattered through- 
out the U.S. and British zones. In 
Bavaria alone, where brewing was a key 
industry, 30,000 persons were directly 
employed in the industry before the war. 

(2) Continued employment of spe- 
cialized workers will lay the ground- 
work for resumption of large-scale beer 
exports later on. This will bring in for- 
eign exchange, and indirectly will help 
decrease the load on U.S. and British 
taxpayers. 

(3) The tax on beer is a cheap way 
of increasing public revenues. A ton of 
barley costs 220 reichsmarks and _pro- 
duces 30,000 liters of beer. This will 
sell for 18,000 reichsmarks, of which 
10,500 is tax money. 

(4) Legalization of beer manufacture 
will be a morale-booster for farmers, 
miners, and industrial workers; it will 
probably help step up production. 
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AUSTRALIA 


CELESTIAL STANDARD --THE 

AUSTRALIAN FLAG WAS DESIGNED 

BY A I4-YEAR-OLD BOY. THE 5 STARS, 
SET LIKE THE SOUTHERN CROSS,REPRESENT THE 
5 STATES. THE 6TH STAR STANDS FOR THE TERRITORIES. 


— Zs | | \ a 

Pete SS ] j YY Peravtt tt. eat 
SCENIC CIRCLES =-- AUSTRALIA'S CAPITAL CITY OF CANBERRA, RINGED 
BY LOW HILLS, IS SAID TO HAVE ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SETTINGS 


OF ALL THE WORLD'S CAPITALS. THE CITy iS LAID OUT IN A GREAT CIRCLE, 
WITH INNER CIRCLES OF PARKS. 


_~ 





BROKEN HILL IS BIGGEST-- 
BROKEN HILL FIELDS, WORLD'S 
LARGEST ZINC-SILVER=LEAD 
MINES, STRETCH ACROSS 2500 
SQUARE MILES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


FUR RUNS ON WEBBED FEET-- 
THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS, 
NATIVE OF AUSTRALIA, IS DESCENDED 
FROM ONE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE 
CREATURES KNOWN. THIS ZOOLOGICAL 
MARVEL HAS A COAT OF FINEST FUR, 
LAYS EGGS AND SUCKLES ITS YOUNG. 





LINEN ARE AUSTRALIA'S 

LARGEST SINGLE IMPORTS, 
NEEDED TO PROVIDE COOL 
CLOTHING FOR THE WARM 
CLIMATE. 35% OF TOTAL 
EXPORTS OF THIS SUB- 

TROPICAL NATION IS WARM 
WOOL FOR NORTHERN WINTERS, 





BBy telephone, Australia is as near 
as your nearest neighbor. A three-minute weekday 
call from anywhere in the U. S. A. costs $12. (On 
Sunday, the rate is $9.) 
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TDEAS IN METAL 
FOR PREMIUM USERS 





THE ROBBINS CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





WANTED e 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially power- 
ful diversified organization 
wishes to add another enter- 
prise to present holdings. 


ASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 

Bxisting Personnel Normally Retained 
RICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

Box 1351, 1474 Bway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





























FA Y A BRIGHT, CLEAN FLAG 


Show your faith in the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. 
Dress up your company 
buildings, lobbies, recep- 
tion rooms. Let's fill up 

those empty flag poles. 

FLY BULLDOG FLAGS 
Sas, They look brighter, fly 
better, wear longer. At 
leading dealers. 


DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 
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LONDON LETTER 











ONDON-The Labor govern- 

ment is getting ready to wind 
up its program of nationalization. 
At the Labor Party’s annual con- 
vention in Scarborough this week, 
party chieftains were thumping for 
modernization of industry across 
the boards. ‘They even gave private 
enterprise a pat on the back. 

Minister of War and _ party 
wheel-horse Emmanuel Shinwell 
proclaimed: ‘‘Nationalization is 
about finished.” He said the party 
was split over the government's 
only unfilled nationalization prom- 
ise—state ownership of the iron and 
steel industry. Shinwell called the 
matter “all up in the air.” 

For the past several weeks the 
change in the party line has been 
worming its way out into the open. 
The government’s nationalization 
machinery has been creaking audi- 
bly. Shinwell recently confessed 
to the public that nationalization 
measures hadn’t been adequately 
prepared. And last week Sir Charles 
Reid, production chief of the Na- 
tional Coal Board, resigned—claim- 
ing the board’s present policy is 
leading to disaster. (But he hadn’t 
changed his mind about the neces- 
sity for nationalizing coal.) 

The shift in policy doesn’t mean 
that nationalization is a dead issue 
in Labor Party circles. There will 
probably be some sort of steel 
measure brought out this fall, but 
it will be a horse of a different 
color from the transport and coal 
bills. 

[he government strategy in steel 
may be to buy up all or part of the 
equity capital of the major firms, 
leave intact the existing manage- 
ment. There would be no repeti- 
tion of the technique used in coal, 
transport, and electricity, where 
public boards own and operate the 
industry. 

* 


HE GOVERNMENT'S 

drive to streamline the Brit- 
ish industries still under private 
enterprise will probably mean quick 
action on the I ‘shor Party’s monop- 
oly bill, now before the House of 
Commons. 

Britain is almost alone among 
modern industrial nations in hav- 
ing no machinery to control mo- 
nopolistic power. Until the 1920's, 
Britain’s free-trade policy protected 
the consumer somewhat from the 


| 
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actions of monopolies. Free im- 
ports of goods tended to offset re- 
strictive practices of local produc- 
ers, but now that safeguard is 
gone. Price fixing, royalty Te- 
bates, arranged quotas, boycotts, 
and other such practices are having 
a field day. 

‘The Conservative Party is going 
down the line with the government 
on this issue. It issued a proposed 
bill similar to the government’s 
last month. 

Both sides are getting their cue 
from the United States. There is a 
growing conviction that U.S. in- | 
dustry’s high productivity stems in 
part from the impetus that the 
Sherman and Clayton acts give to 
competition. The monopoly com- 
mission to be set up under the gov- 
ernment’s bill is obviously modeled 
after the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 





GOVERNMENT REPORT 

on building materials, pub- 
lished last month, gives an insight 
into how the monopoly bill will 
work. The report covers 150 types 
of building materials and concludes 
that price-fixing and rebates among 
manufacturers are: (1) keeping 
prices up; (2) wasting manpower 
through elaborate distributive serv- 
ices; (3) preventing consumers 
from getting what they want. 

The monopoly bill provides for 
investigations but lacks real teeth 
to carry them through. Its main 
strength lics in its threat of expos- 
ure where abuses exist. ‘True, it 
does authorize fines and imprison- 
ment for offenses. But this is theo- 
retical: No offense is punishable 
until an order specifically outlaw- 
ing it has been approved by both 
houses of Parliament. This will 
tend to make penalties under the 
bill hinge more on political than 
economic grounds. 

The Labor government carefully 
excludes the restrictive practices of 
both labor unions and nationalized 
industries from the monopoly bill. | 
But another government could 
rope in both merely by repealing 
a few words. 

Just what kind of fish will even- 
tually be caught by the monopoly 
bill is anybody’s guess. If opposi- 
tion to the government’s steel 
measure gets too hot, the monop- 
oly bill could be a useful weapon 
here. 
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FROM DARKEST AFRICA 


The first load of Korina logs that the 
United States Plywood Co, has ever brought 
from the Belgian Congo arrived recently in 
New York City. Called “blonde mahogany” 
by woodmen, Korina is a white hardwood. 
U. S. Plywood says the Congo has a near- 
inexhaustible supply. The logs will be cut 
into veneers by Wm. L. Marshall, Ltd., of 
New York. Korina veneer furniture will 
be exhibited at the New York Furniture 
Show, June 21. 





AUSTRALIA HELPS BRITAIN 
MELBOURNE-Great Britain has 

begun to plan decentralization of its 

aircraft research and production plants. 

[hat means that Australia and New 

Zealand will play a bigger and bigger 

part in Britain’s aviation plans. 

This came out after a recent meeting 
here of the British Commonwealth Ad- 
visory Aeronautical Research Council. 
It was announced that the equivalent of 
$100-million will be spent for aircraft, 
radio, and radar research centers in 
Australia and New Zealand. No details 
were given, but some projects are al- 
ready in the cards: 

A WIND TUNNEL for testing speeds up to 
1,873 m.p.h. The island of ‘Tasmania 
has been suggested as a likely site; 
it has plenty of cheap hydroelectric 
power handy. 

A ROCKET RANGE, now being mapped 
out in the State of Central Australia. 
The Australian cabinet has just ear- 
marked $11-million for “preparatory 
work.” “Major progress” in construc- 
tion is expected in the next nine 
months. 

RADAR TESTING in New Zealand. Tests 
have been going on in New Zealand 
since 1946. The U.S. has contrib- 


uted much of the equipment. 


British authorities are also toying 
with the idea of transferring aircraft 
»roduction plants. 
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THE TREND 





A Lower Tax on Brains 


One of the worst quirks in our federal income tax law 
is the way it discriminates against those with professional 
training. 

The law taxes earned income in the year received, 
even though that income results from years of study 
without compensation. The engineer or scientist spends 
extra time in schooling, then more lean years getting 
started. His earnings tend to be concentrated between 
35 and 50. During this period his income is taxed at 
much higher rates than it would be if the same income 
were more evenly spread over his lifetime. 

This makes it hard for the technical man to build up 
savings. Time was when a hard-working accountant or 
engineer could save enough of his fees or salary to pro- 
vide a nest egg for his family. Today’s high surtax rates 
—plus the rising cost of household necessities—make this 
pretty nearly impossibie. 

At congressional hearings on tax reduction, Harry 
Silverson of J. K. Lasser & Co. made what seems to us a 
financially practical proposal to end this discrimination 
against technical and professional men. In brief, Mr. 
Silverson wants to let this group average their income 
for tax purposes over the long period of apprenticeship, 
responsibility, and retirement instead of concentrating 
tax payments in the middle phase. 

Here is the outline of the plan Mr. Silverson presented 
the House Ways & Means Committee: 

(1) Let each taxpayer set up his own pension fund 
by setting aside each year up to 15% of his earned net 
income or of $10,000, whichever is less. 

(2) This amount would be invested in special non- 
assignable, low-interest government bonds. 

(3) The bonds would be redeemable at any time but 
would mature, in any case, 10 years after the death of the 
purchaser. 

(4) The amount invested in such bonds would be 
excluded from gross income in the year invested; amounts 
paid on redemption would become taxable in full 
the year of redemption. 

The effect would be to reduce taxable income in the 
vears of high earning power and increase it in retire- 
ment years, thus averaging income over the entire 
period. This would reduce the total tax and markedly 
reduce the tax in the earlier years when saving is desira- 
ble. Salaried workers in non-technical fields could also 
take advantage of the scheme. 


Easy on the Treasury... 


The mechanics of the plan are simple. Bonds would be 
sold and redeemed by any bank. On sale, the bank would 
furnish a receipt, to be attached to the individual’s in- 
come tax return as support for holding out that amount 
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‘rom gross income. On redemption, the bank wou\d 
w'thhold a fixed percentage as income tax and furni:i 
ti. usual statement of tax withheld. The difference be- 
tween the tax withheld and actual tax would be adjustcd 
by the taxpayer’s year-end return, as with the preseit 
withholding tax on salaries. 

The plan won't cost the Treasury much. Since the 
money originally exempted from taxation is invested in 
government bonds—which must be cashed within a 
definite period—the Treasury is assured of eventually col- 
lecting its tax on the full amount. It has been estimated 
that the revenue loss in the initial year of operation would 
be at most half a billion dollars and possibly much less. 
Thereafter, as bonds were redeemed, the gap would 
narrow. Since more bonds would be cashed when busi- 
ness is poor and other personal income low, Treasury 
revenues would be raised in such years and thus made 
more stable than at present. 


...And on the Economy 


These private pension funds would have a number of 
desirable economic effects. ‘They would permit more sav- 
ing in inflationary years such as the present and more 
spending in otherwise depressed periods, when bond 
redemptions could provide needed purchasing power. 
The cash originally paid for the bonds could be ear- 
marked for retirement of like amounts of other govern- 
ment obligations: This would shift ownership of the 
public debt from banks to individuals during inflationary 
periods (and vice versa during deflation). The Treasury 
has been trying strenuously—and_ unsuccessfully—to 
achieve this for some time. Moreover, since the bonds 
would be issued at minimum interest rates, the debt 
service cost to the public would be reduced. 

Averaging income over a longer period creates a 
net tax saving. Sponsors say some of this sav ing might 
well be translated into “risk capital.” It can be invested 
in industry since necessary personal saving is provided 
through the pension scheme. In this way it may again 
become possible for the lawyer, engineer, or accountant 
to have a direct stake in business enterprise. 

Most important, the proposal would greatly increase 
management incentives. The opportunity for the tech- 
nical man to increase his real income and provide security 
for his family has been a key feature in the growth of 
American industry. As management needs for college 
trained personnel expand, this opportunity must likewise 
be expanded. It is now being blocked by discriminatory 
taxation. Mr. Silverson has proposed a simple, workable 
method of removing the tax obstacle. Supporting his pro- 
posal will be to the interest of business and the public, as 
well as to the advantage of every professional man. 
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